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ABSTRACT 


This  study  sought  to  ascertain  a  description  and  appraisal  of 
curricular  differentiation  and  its  administrative  facilitation  in  the 
Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  School  System*s  1960-61  special  class  program 
for  the  academically  talented.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  deriving 
guidelines  applicable  to  program  and  administration. 

Three  techniques  of  investigation  were  employed:  pupil  profiles, 
interviews,  and  observations.  Data  related  to  pupils,  program,  and 
administration  were  structured  in  accordance  with  a  conceptual  design 
used  to  clarify  the  definition,  function,  and  facilitation  of  enrichment 
curricula.  In  conclusion,  guidelines  were  derived  from  the  descriptive 
data,  staff  opinion,  and  the  related  literature. 

The  description  indicated  that,  for  the  most  part,  enrichment 
curricula  was  subordinated  to  the  graded,  subject-structured  standard 
program.  The  principal  dimensions  of  such  curricula  were  horizontal  and 
vertical.  Supplementary  enrichment  was  provided  to  a  lesser  extent. 

In  the  main,  administrative  facilitation  was  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  regular  classes.  Major  responsibility  for  programming  was 
assumed  by  the  individual  teachers  concerned. 

Program  guidelines  related  to  two  main  problems,  namely  theore¬ 
tical  bases  for  program  structure  and  program  functions  which  correspond 
to  such  a  frame  of  reference.  Administrative  guidelines  related  to  nine 
areas  of  concern,  as  follows:  (1)  policies  and  regulations;  (2)  organiza¬ 
tion  and  structure;  (3)  the  principalship;  (4)  instructional  staff; 
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(5)  physical  resources;  (6)  pupil  services;  (7)  class  size  and  organiza¬ 
tion;  (8)  public  and  professional  relations;  (9)  finances. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  describe  and  appraise  enrich¬ 
ment,  provided  for,  and  facilitated,  in  the  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary 
School  System’s  special  class  programs  for  the  academically  talented 
pupils  in  Grades  V  to  VIII  during  the  1960-61  school  year.  This  is 
attempted  in  order  that  guidelines  might  be  derived  which  are  applicable 
to  program  and  administration. 

Basic  Premises 

Preparation  of  this  study  involves  five  main  premises.  These  are 
as  follows: 

1.  that  school  workers  must  be  aware  of  the  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  pupils; 

2.  that  school  curricula,  to  a  large  extent,  must  be  based  upon 
such  knowledge; 

3.  that  the  primary  purpose  of  school  administration  is  facilita¬ 
tion  of  teaching  and  learning  involved  in  implementing  these 
curricula; 

4.  that  those  involved  with  curricula  and  school  administration 
should  be  consulted  when  school  problems  are  studied,  insofar 
as  these  persons  are  able  to  give  information  and/ or  opinion; 
furthermore,  that  such  study  should  be  complemented  by 
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reference  to  the  literature,  in  order  that  other  applicable 
ideas  and  practices  may  be  taken  into  account; 

5.  that  an  ultimate  purpose  of  any  study  of  this  kind  should  be 
to  determine  ways  and  means  in  which  teaching  and  learning 
might  be  improved  through  changes  in  curricula  and/or 
administration. 

Statement  of  Sub- Problems 

Enrichment  cannot  be  studied  per  se.  Many  relative  factors  are 
involved.  For  this  reason,  then,  study  of  five  sub-problems  is  considered 
to  be  essential.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  to  describe  profiles  of  pupils; 

2.  to  describe  school  enrichment  provided  for  these  pupils,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  closely  as  possible,  what 
part  of  this  enrichment  results  from  the  work  of  the  special 
class  programs; 

3.  to  describe  how  enrichment  is  facilitated  by  school  adminis¬ 
tration; 

4.  to  ascertain  opinions  from  the  personnel  involved  in  regard  to 
both  curriculum  and  administration;  to  complement  these 
opinions  with  findings  from  the  literature; 

't'T  t'"‘ 

5.  to  use  these  opinions  and  findings  for  the  purpose  of 
deriving  guidelines  deemed  advisable  for  improvement  of 
curriculum  and  administration,  as  these  relate  to  enrichment 
provided  for  the  academically  talented  in  special  class 


programs. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

Five  main  terms  requiring  clarification  are  used.  These  terms 
are  as  follows: 

Public  Elementary  School s.  Schools  attended  by  pupils  other  than 
those  attending  the  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  are  defined  as  public 
elementary  schools.  ( The  School  Act  provides  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  minorities  with  the  right  to  establish  separate  public  schools.* 
The  first  school  established  in  any  district  is  known  as  the  public 
school.  In  the  City  of  Saskatoon,  separate  schools  are  Roman  Catholic. 
These  schools  are  excluded  in  this  study.)  Furthermore,  the  grades 
involved  in  Saskatchewan  elementary  education  are  one  to  eight  inclu¬ 
sive."^ 

Academically  talented  children.  Children  selected  almost  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  measured  intelligence  scores  of  130  or  higher  are  defined 
as  academically  talented  children.  The  term  is  defined  by  the  Saskatoon 
system  in  more  general  terms  as  meaning  children  having  "markedly 
superior  ability  to  accomplish  school  learning  tasks  both  with  greater 
speed  and  in  greater  depth."* 2  The  term  is  also  used  here  synonymously 
with  the  term  "gifted  children." 


*The  School  Act.  Revised  Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  1953,  c.  169, 
s.  39-44. 

2Ibid. .  s.  229. 

^Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  Schools.  "The  Academically  Talented 
in  Saskatoon  Public  Schools,"  1958.  (Printed  brochure.) 
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Special  classes.  Special  classes,  or  synonymously,  "classes  for 
the  academically  talented,"  are  those  classes  established  for  the 
selected  children  of  atypical  intellectual  ability  aforedescribed. 

Standard  program.  The  standard  program  involves  the  academic 
requirements  for  each  grade,  as  set  out  in  curriculum  guides  authorized 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education.  These  requirements  are 
listed  in  the  following  guides:  No.  1  (1957);4  No.  2  (1956);~*  No.  3 
(1957);°  Elementary  School  Curriculum  (1941  reprint).  The  latter  guide 
is  applicable  only  insofar  as  it  covers  areas  of  instruction  required  or 
suggested,  but  omitted  in  the  other  references. 

Enrichment.  Enrichment  is  defined  here  as  being  both  curricular 
and  extra-curricular  learning,  above  and  apart  from  the  standard  program. 
Therefore,  all  forms  of  enrichment  described  herein  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  exclusive  of  these  minimal  requirements. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  enrichment  under  school  auspices.  However, 
other  sources  of  enrichment,  namely  home  and  community,  are  considered  as 

Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education,  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
GuXj is  I  l££  Language  Social  Studies*  Music*  At!  (Regina:  Queen’s  Printer, 
May,  1957). 

Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education,  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Guide  II  for  Health  and  Physical  Education  (Regina:  Queen's  Printer, 

July,  1956). 

^Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education,  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Guide  III  for  Arithmetic  (Regina:  Queen's  Printer,  July,  1957). 

Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education,  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Grades  I  io  VIII  (Regina:  Queen's  Printer,  I960). 
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required. 

Delimitation  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  delimited  to  the  following  factors: 

1.  special  classes  for  the  academically  talented  in  grades  five 
to  eight; 

2.  pupils  in  these  classes  only; 

3.  teachers  and  administrators  involved  in  the  school  program, 
curricular  and  administrative,  related  to  these  special 
classes  only; 

4.  administrative  provisions  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  School  System  only. 

Background  and  Significance  of  the  Problem 

The  gifted  child  has  special  capacities.  These  give  rise  to 
special  needs  and  interests.  Accordingly  there  is  necessity  for  educa¬ 
tion  consonant  with  these  factors.  In  a  democratic  society  the  gifted 
child,  like  any  other  child,  has  a  right  to  such  treatment.  If  provisions 
are  not  made  to  accommodate  these  atypical  children  who  must  attend  our 
schools,  the  principle  of  equal  educational  opportunity  is  violated. 

One  approach  to  the  problem,  enrichment,  has  become  widely 
endorsed.  As  surveys  prepared  by  Scheppy,®  The  National  Education 


^Betty  V.  Scheppy,  "A  Survey  of  the  Education  of  the  Gifted 
Child  in  the  United  States"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  New  Haven 
State  Teachers'  College,  New  Haven,  1956). 
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Association,*^  and  the  Canadian  Education  Association119  indicate,  enrich¬ 
ment  is  a  factor  common  to  almost  every  plan  devised  for  coping  with 
school  programs  for  the  gifted.  On  this  point  DeHaan  and  Kough  state 
that  "The  heart  of  any  program  to  educate  gifted  children  lies  in  enrich¬ 
ment — the  process  of  tailor  fitting  the  curriculum  to  the  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities,  of  the  gifted  pupil."11 

The  writers  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  report  express 
the  view  that,  unless  enrichment  is  offered,  special  classes  are  of 
little  value. 1^ 

Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer  state  categorically  that  school 
administration  can  have  but  one  basic  purpose:  facilitation  of  teaching 
and  learning.1^  Differentiation  in  program  and  administration  is, 
therefore,  required  in  some  measure  to  accommodate  the  educational  needs 
of  the  atypical  pupils. 

Administrators  must  decide  or  help  others  to  decide  what  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  differentiation  should  be.  As  this  problem  applies 
to  the  gifted,  three  main  choices  of  approach  are  common:  acceleration, 

9 Administration:  Eific.fidttKflS  ml  Sgfa&gl  Practices  lax  ilia  Acade¬ 
mically  Talented  Student  in  the  Secondary  School  (Washington:  National 
Education  Association,  I960),  pp.  83ff. 

^Canadian  Education  Association,  "Survey  of  the  Gifted  Child," 

1954.  (Mimeographed.) 

11Robert  F.  DeHaan  and  Jack  Kough,  Helping  Children  With  Special 
Needs  (Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  1956),  p.  11. 

^Educational  Policies  Commission.  Education  of  the  Gifted  (Washing¬ 
ton:  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  1958),  p.  56. 


1'^R.  F.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Corbally,  and  J.  A.  Ramseyer,  Introduction 
to  Educational  Administration  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  67. 
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grouping,  and  enrichment.  In  practice  these  approaches  are  used  sep¬ 
arately  or  in  various  combinations.  In  theory  each  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

Research  related  to  enrichment  is  indefinite  in  many  respects. 

Gowan  reports  that  there  is  practically  no  research  to  support  the 

sweeping  claims  made  on  its  behalf.^  Monroe  sums  up  the  problem  by 

stating  that,  although  the  majority  of  opinions  are  favorable  "The 

evaluative  criteria  tend  to  be  general  and  there  is  an  absence  of  clear 

1 5 

cut,  convincing  evidence." 

Most  of  the  study  and  experimentation  related  to  enrichment  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  United  States.  Nonetheless,  some  Canadian 
communities  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  approach  in  the  education 
of  the  gifted  in  the  elementary  school. 16,17 

Saskatoon  was  the  second  community  in  Canada  to  establish  full¬ 
time,  segregated  classes  for  the  gifted  elementary  pupil.  Special 
classes  of  this  type  were  organized  by  the  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary 
School  System  in  1931.  The  original  plans  for  the  scheme  were  made  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Oulton,  Superintendent  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Laycock,  then 

*4John  C.  Gowan,  "What  Does  Research  Tell  Us?"  Psychological 
Newsletter.  IX  (March,  1958),  140-44. 

15 

Walter  S.  Monroe  (ed. ),  Encyclopaedia  of  Educational  Research 
(third  edition;  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  I960),  p.  588. 

^Canadian  Education  Association,  loc.  cit. 

^Ontario  Department  of  Education,  "Classes  for  Gifted  Children," 
1959.  (Mimeographed.) 
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professor  and  later  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  who  also  served  as  consulting  psychologist  for  the  sys¬ 
tem.  10  The  initial  general  plan  of  organization,  curricula,  and  teaching 
methods  was  patterned  on  the  Cleveland  Major  Work  model. *9 

These  classes  have  operated  continuously  since  that  time.  In  1956 
double-grade  classes  were  discontinued  and  one-grade  classes  substi¬ 
tuted.^0 

From  the  outset,  curricular  enrichment  was  preferred  to  accelera¬ 
tion.  Morganroth  reports  that  Dr.  Laycock  favoured  enrichment  of 
curricula  in  accordance  with  the  needs  andabilities  of  the  pupils. 21 
Laycock  subsequently  wrote  that 

Enrichment  is  a  special  effort  to  challenge  the  abilities  of 
gifted  pupils  in  their  experiences  in  and  out  of  the  class¬ 
room  and  consists  in  giving  the  gifted  child  the  opportunity 
to  go  more  deeply  into  things,  to  range  more  widely  than  the 
average  child. 22 

In  1956  Central  Office  personnel  stated  that  "The  purpose  of  the 
classes  has  been  to  provide  an  enriched  curriculum  for  children  who  are 


1  8 

Superintendent's  Department,  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
"The  Education  of  Bright  Children,"  November,  1956,  p.  1. 

19S.  R.  Laycock,  Gifted  Children  (Toronto;  The  Copp  Clark  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  60. 

90 

Superintendent's  Department,  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  Schools, 

loc.  cit. 

21Kaspar  George  Morganroth,  "The  Development  of  the  Organization 
and  Administration  of  the  Saskatoon  School  System  1884-1947"  (unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  1949),  p.  83. 

pp 

Laycock,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  75. 
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especially  able  to  profit  from  such  opportunities.^3 

Whether  or  not  Saskatoon  has  ever  developed  such  a  curriculum  is  a 
moot  point,  however.  All  academically  talented  pupils  have  always  been 
required  to  complete,  without  omission,  the  standard  program  prescribed 
or  suggested  by  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education. Therefore, 
differentiation  between  regular  and  special  class  programs  has  depended 
on  two  main  factors:  the  quantity  and,  more  particularly,  the  quality  of 
enrichment  provided  for;  the  administrative  arrangements  made  for 
facilitation  of  enrichment. 

For  this  reason,  the  main  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to 
describe  and  appraise  these  factors.  Resulting  guidelines,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  of  some  specific  value  to  the  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  School 
System  and  of  general  value  to  school  personnel  interested  in  enrichment 
as  a  means  of  providing  for  education  of  gifted  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school . 


^Superintendent 1 2 s  Department,  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
loc.  cit . 


24Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  Schools,  loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DESIGN  OF  STUDY 

Enrichment  provided  for  in  special  class  programs  and  its  adminis¬ 
trative  facilitation  are  described  and  appraised  separately.  Descriptions 
of  pupils,  programs,  and  administration,  as  these  relate  to  enrichment, 
are  outlined  in  the  order  of  sequence  listed.  Appraisals  of  program  and 
administration  are  determined  next.  This  is  done  through  use  of  findings 
from  the  description,  staff  opinion,  and  references  from  the  related 
literature.  Guidelines  are  then  derived  on  the  basis  of  these  data. 

In  this  chapter,  five  aspects  of  the  design,  or  plan,  of  study 
are  outlined.  These  are  as  follows;  (1)  the  rationale;  (2)  techniques 
of  investigation;  (3)  collection  of  data;  (4)  treatment  of  data; 

(5)  limitations  of  the  study. 


I.  RATIONALE 

The  rationale  illustrated  in  Figure  1  is  used  to  clarify  defini¬ 
tion,  description,  and  appraisal  related  to  program  function  and  adminis¬ 
trative  facilitation.  It  serves  to  make  distinctions  between  the 
standard  program  and  three  dimensions  of  enrichment — vertical,  horizontal, 
and  supplementary.  It  provides  for  consideration  of  the  principal 
variables  involved,  namely  those  which  are  (l)  pupil;  (2)  situational; 

(3)  instructional;  (4)  administrative.  Finally,  it  establishes  bases 
on  which  pupil  gain,  as  the  result  of  enrichment,  may  be  studied. 


, 
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FIGURE  1 


RATIONALE  FOR  DEFINITION,  FUNCTION,  AND 
FACILITATION  OF  ENRICHMENT 
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II.  TECHNIQUES  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Three  techniques  of  investigation  were  used  to  obtain  datas  pupil 
profiles*  interviews  and  observations. 

Pupil  profiles.  A  profile  was  designed*  for  purposes  of  this 
study,  on  the  basis  of  cues  derived  from  pupil  accounting  practices  of 
the  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  Schools  and  the  writing  of  Kough  and 
DeHaan.*  Eight  main  factors  were  selected,  as  follows:  (l)  grade; 

(2)  sex;  (3)  chronological  age;  (4)  mental  ability;  (5)  standardized 
test  achievement;  (6)  general  academic  achievement;  (7)  general  progress; 
(8)  potential. 

Interviews.  To  obtain  a  description  of  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  provisions  for  enrichment  made  at  the  system  and  school  levels 
for  all  pupils  and  those  made  at  the  special  class  level  for  the  academi¬ 
cally  talented,  an  interview  schedule  was  prepared.  This  instrument 
involved  consideration  of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  courses 
of  study  and  direct  and  indirect  references  to  four  instructional 
variables — objectives;  organization;  methods  and  techniques  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  evaluation. 

Other  descriptive  data  and,  subsequently,  opinions  related  to 
program  and  administration  were  obtained  by  means  of  interviews  with 
school  personnel  concerned  at  system,  school,  and  classroom  levels. 

Ijack  Kough  and  Robert  F.  DeHaan,  Identifying  Children  with 
Special  Needs  (Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  1955) , 
pp.  17-54. 
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All  interviews  were  carried  out  on  an  appointment  basis,  during 
and  after  class  hours. 

Observations.  As  required,  additional  information  was  obtained 
by  means  of  class  visits,  examination  of  records,  and  inspection  of 
physical  facilities. 


III.  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

Information  and  opinion  related  to  program  and  administration 
were  obtained  as  follows: 

Sub- problem  one.  Profiles  were  completed  by  the  teachers  for  all 
pupils.  Data  were  derived  from  school  records  and  teacher  judgments. 

Sub-problem  two.  Separate  interviews  were  conducted  with  each 
teacher,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  description  of  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  enrichment  provided  for  by  the  School  together  with 
instructional  variables  concerned. 

Additional  information  was  obtained  as  required  from  examination 
of  applicable  school  records  and  through  direction  of  specific  questions 
to  other  school  personnel  concerned  with  special  class  programming. 

Sub- problem  three.  Administration  to  facilitate  enrichment  in 
the  special  class  programs  was  ascertained  in  terms  of  eight  variables 
derived  chiefly  from  the  writing  of  Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer.2 

2R.  F.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Corbally,  and  J.  A.  Ramseyer,  Introduction 
to  Educational  Administration  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1958), 
pp.  84-125. 
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These  variables  involved  the  following  areas  of  concerns  (l)  policies 
and  regulations;  (2)  organization  and  structure;  (3)  instructional  staff; 
(4)  physical  resources;  (5)  pupil  services;  (6)  public  and  professional 
relations;  (7)  finances. 

These  variables  were  described  by  means  of  interviews  and  observa¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  interviews,  questions  deemed  applicable  to  the 
levels  of  administration  concerned  were  asked. 

Interviews  were  conducted,  in  the  order  listed,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  school  personnel:  the  Superintendent  (and  Central  Office  staff  he 
required  to  assist  him,  namely  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  the  Child 
Guidance  Counsellor,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Reading);  the  principals  of 
the  schools  concerned;  the  special  class  teachers. 

Sub- problem  four.  Follow-up  interviews  were  conducted  to  obtain 
staff  opinions  related  to  program  and  administration,  after  the  descrip¬ 
tion  had  been  completed.  This  procedure  involved  separate  interviews 
with  the  teachers  and  principals;  a  joint  interview  with  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  Assistant  Superintendent.  In  each  case  questions  asked  were 
derived  mainly  from  the  previous  descriptions  of  pupils,  program,  and 
administration. 


IV.  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

Information  and  opinion  are  organized  to  permit  consideration  of 
enrichment  program  and  related  pupil,  instructional,  and  administrative 
variables.  Situational  variables  concerning  the  home  and  community  are 
not  included  specifically  as  part  of  this  study. 


1UJ 
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Pupils.  Pupil  variables  are  described  at  the  outset,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  used  subsequently  for  purposes  of  comparison  in 
description  and  appraisal  of  program  and  administration. 

Program.  Enrichment  provided  for  at  system,  school,  and  class¬ 
room  levels  are  described  separately,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  clearly 
what  part  of  the  enrichment  results  from  special  class  programming. 
Moreover,  enrichment  study  and  activity  at  the  classroom  level  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  subject,  in  order  to  fit  the  subject-structured  organization 
of  the  Saskatchewan  standard  program  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  classroom  level,  since  it  constitutes 
the  source  of  differentiation  these  pupils  receive  in  their  education, 
apart  from  that  they  would  have  received  had  they  remained  in  regular 
classes. 

Enrichment  and  the  instructional  variables  related  to  it  are 
described  in  sequence. 

Admini stration.  Administrative  variables  which  affect  instruction 
and  enrichment  programming,  directly  and  indirectly,  are  described 
separately. 

Appraisals  and  guidelines.  Program  and  administration  are  each 
appraised  by  means  of  a  combination  of  data  from  the  description,  staff 
opinions,  and  references  from  the  related  literature.  Conclusions  so 
derived  are  used  to  form  the  bases  for  development  of  guidelines  related 
to  program  theory  and  function  and  to  administrative  facilitation. 


«€>c'f5lD 
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V.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  limited  in  scope  by  the  existing  educational 
conditions  in  the  City  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Conditions  in  the 
Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  School  System  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  representative  of  those  in  other  communities.  Many  factors 
may  well  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  different  effects  elsewhere, 
e.g.,  city  size;  social,  economic,  and  racial  conditions  of  the  people; 
instructional,  curricular,  administrative,  and  other  factors  associated 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  province. 

Additional  limitations  imposed  on  the  work  of  the  writer  are  as 
follows:  (l)  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  school  personnel  concerned 
as  to  the  definitions  of  giftedness  to  be  developed  in  special  class 
programs,  the  nature  and  scope  of  enrichment,  and  program  objectives; 

(2)  inavailability  of  many  records  related  to  pupil  statistics,  program 
history,  and  program  development  in  the  academic  year  studied;  (3)  time 
available  to  the  writer  for  the  various  phases  of  investigation; 

(4)  validity  of  teacher  judgments  related  to  estimates  of  the  pupils* 
potential  for  special  talents;  (5)  diversity  of  criteria  and  procedures 
for  evaluation  of  pupil  performance;  (6)  relatively  indefinitive  relation¬ 
ships  between  most  enrichment  and  the  graded,  subject-structured  standard 
program;  (7)  adequacy  of  the  literature,  most  of  which  is  of  a  non- 
empirical  nature. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PUPIL  PROFILES 

The  first  sub-problem  in  this  study  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
school  workers  must  be  aware  of  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of 
pupils.  Towards  this  end  profile  data  are  described  and  discussed  in 
terms  of  six  principal  areas  of  concern.  These  are  as  follows; 

(l)  general  demographic  statistics;  (2)  mental  ability  differences; 

(3)  standardized  test  achievement;  (4)  general  academic  achievement; 

(5)  general  progress;  (6)  talent  potential. 

I.  GENERAL  DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS 

Statistics  related  to  grade,  sex,  and  chronological  age  are 
described  separately. 

Grade  distribution.  Special  classes  were  organized  along  tradi¬ 
tional  lines  of  grade  structure  common  to  most  school  systems  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  In  the  1960-61  school  year,  there  were  seven 
classes  for  the  academically  talented:  two  each  in  Grades  V  to  VII 
inclusive  and  one  in  Grade  VIII.  Distribution  of  enrollment  was  as 
follows; 

Grade:  5  6  2  8  Total 

59  59  59  24  201 

Total  special  class  enrollment  constituted  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  System  enrollment  for  all  Grades  V  to  VIII  classes  inclusive  (4,875). 
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The  average  enrollment  was  28.7,  or  about  two  fewer  than  the  average  for 
all  classes,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapped. 

It  was  noted  that,  almost  without  exception,  pupils  had  been 
recruited  for  special  class  attendance  at  the  Grade  V  level.  When 
subsequent  vacancies  occurred,  as  indicated  in  the  case  of  Grade  VIII, 
they  were  not  necessarily  filled,  although  there  was  a  procedure  for 
making  such  arrangements. 

Sex  differences.  There  was  no  policy  related  to  selection  or 
placement  of  special  class  pupils  on  the  basis  of  sex  difference.  Like 
all  regular  classes,  the  special  classes  were  co-educational . 

With  the  exception  of  Grade  VII,  girls  outnumbered  boys,  as 


indicated  by 

Grade 

enrollment 

5 

data  as 

6 

follows: 

7 

8 

Total s 

Girls 

30 

36 

25 

17 

108 

Boys 

29 

23 

34 

7 

93 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Total 

59 

59 

59 

24 

201 

Chronological  aae  differences.  Age  differences,  to  the  nearest 
birthday  as  of  June  30th,  1961,  are  described  in  Table  I.  The  range  in 
chronological  age  of  about  three  years  in  each  grade  was  similar  to  that 
of  many  regular  classes.  In  both  instances  such  differences  arose  as 
the  result  of  varying  ages  of  admission  to  school  and  varying  subsequent 
promotional  histories. 

Age  of  admission  to  Grade  I  was  age  six  on  or  before  the  31st  of 
December,  without  exception.  Acceleration  thereafter  was  limited  to  one 
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TABLE  I 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADE  TO  NEAREST  BIRTHDAY 

AS  OF  JUNE  30th,  1961 


Age 

Grades 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

10 

26 

26 

11 

31 

20 

51 

12 

2 

39 

10 

1 

52 

13 

48 

10 

58 

14 

1 

13 

14 

Totals 

59 

59 

59 

24 

201 

year  during  the 

elementary  program. 

Furthermore, 

acceleration  was  not 

intended  after 

enrollment  in 

special 

classes.  Of 

the  50 

pupils  (24.5 

per  cent)  accelerated,  all  but  one  pupil  had  been  given  this  opportunity 
before  enrollment  in  special  classes. 

Consequences  of  these  policies  are  clarified  in  Table  II,  where 
chronological  ages  are  projected  to  the  nearest  birthday  upon  Grade  XII 
graduation,  excluding  the  unlikely  possibility  of  further  acceleration 
in  subsequent  elementary  or  secondary  grades,  failures,  and  drop-outs. 
Most  pupils  will  graduate  at  ages  comparable  with  those  of  regular  class 
pupils  who  complete  the  twelve  year  program  of  studies  without  failure. 
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TABLE  II 

PROJECTED  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  TO  NEAREST 


BIRTHDAY  UPON  GRADE  XII  GRADUATION 

Grade 

Age 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

16 

1 

1 

17 

26 

20 

10 

10 

66 

18 

31 

39 

48 

13 

131 

19 

2 

1 

3 

Total s 

59 

59 

59 

24 

201 

II.  MENTAL  ABILITY  DIFFERENCES 

Mental  ability,  as  measured  in  terms  of  the  traditional,  uni¬ 
dimensional  I.Q.  variable,  was  the  overriding  criterion  for  admission 
to  special  classes.  I.Q.  130  was  chosen  as  the  demarcation  point  for 
minimum  entrance  qualification,  a  qualification  which  was  made  to  apply 
to  all  but  five  of  the  pupils  enrolled. 

The  test  administered  to  the  largest  number  of  special  class 
pupils  in  common  (188)  was  the  Pintner  Intermediate  Group  Test,  Verbal 
Form. 

Table  III  illustrates  the  distribution  of  scores  obtained  on 
this  predominantly  verbal  instrument.  Test  results  show  that  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  range  of  ability  so  measured  was  wide  in 
all  grades:  from  130  to  150  -f  in  Grades  V  to  VII  inclusive;  from  120  to 


150  +-  in  Grade  VIII. 
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TABLE  III 

I.Q.  DISTRIBUTION  BASED  ON  PINTNER  INTERMEDIATE 
GROUP  TEST,  VERBAL  SERIES  SCORES3 


Interval s 

Grades 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Totals 

155  + 

4 

5 

2 

1 

12 

150  -  154 

2 

6 

5 

1 

14 

145  -  149 

6 

10 

3 

3 

22 

140  -  144 

19 

18 

9 

1 

47 

135  -  139 

19 

17 

17 

3 

56 

130  -  134 

8 

1 

21 

2 

32 

125  -  129 

4 

4 

120  -  124 

1 

1 

N  - 

58 

57 

57 

16 

188 

I.Q.  Mean 

140.9 

143.1 

138.5 

138.8 

140.3 

3 

The  remaining  thirteen  pupils  received  either  an  Otis  group 
test  or  the  Laycock  Mental  Ability  Group  Test. 
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III.  STANDARDIZED  TEST  ACHIEVEMENT 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  School  System 
to  administer  standardized  tests  in  Silent  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and 
Language  to  all  pupils  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII  inclusive.  This  was  done  on 
a  rotation  basis  of  one  test  per  year,  in  the  order  listed.  In  each  case 
system-wide  norms  were  calculated. 

All  available  data  applicable  to  special  class  pupils  is  outlined 
in  Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI.  In  each  case,  for  those  pupils  concerned,  means, 
by  grade  and  as  a  group,  were  higher  than  those  prescribed  by  test  and 
those  calculated  for  all  pupils  on  a  system-wide  basis. 

Silent  reading.  The  131  special  class  pupils  concerned  demon¬ 
strated  that  their  greatest  achievement  lay  in  areas  of  reading  speed, 
comprehension,  and  skill.  On  the  basis  of  the  Gates  Reading  Test.  Form  2, 
differences  between  grade  means  for  the  system  and  those  for  special  class 
pupils  were  1.94,  2.32,  and  2.10  at  the  time  of  placement  in  Grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI  respectively. 

TABLE  IV 

GATES  SILENT  READING  TEST,  FORM  2,  ADMINISTERED  16th  JUNE,  1959 


Grade  at  time  of  testing: 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

N 

52 

57 

22 

131 

Test  Xj 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

System  X2 

5.94 

6.  75 

8.03 

Score  X3 

7.88 

9.07 

10.13 

x3  -  x2 

+*  1.94 

+-2.32 

+  2.10 
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Arithmetic.  Pupils  in  special  and  regular  classes  were  given 
instruction  in  Arithmetic  according  to  the  same  graded  course  of  studies 
and  from  the  same  texts.  However,  for  the  135  special  class  pupils 
concerned,  higher  achievement  in  Arithmetic  knowledges  and  skills  was 
noted  on  the  basis  of  the  Iowa  Arithmetic  Test,  Form  m.  Differences  bet¬ 
ween  grade  means  for  the  system  and  those  for  special  class  pupils,  then 
placed  in  Grades  V,  VI,  and  VII,  were  .96,  1.72,  and  1.32  respectively. 


TABLE  V 

IOWA  ARITHMETIC  TEST,  FORM  M,  ADMINISTERED  16th  JUNE,  1960 


Grade  at  time  of  testing:  5 

6 

7 

Total 

N 

57 

56 

22 

198 

Test  Xx 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

System  X2 

6.73 

8.06 

9.37 

Score  X3 

7.69 

9.78 

10.69 

x3  -  x2 

+  .96 

+  1.  72 

+  1.32 

Language.  The  most  complete  description  of  the  achievement  of 
special  class  pupils  in  a  given  subject  area  is  that  obtained  for  198 
pupils  who  were  administered  the  Iowa  Language  Test,  Form  M.  Differences 
between  system  and  special  class  grade-means  for  Grades  V  to  VIII  inclu¬ 
sive  were  1.54,  1.57,  1.39,  and  1.20  respectively. 
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TABLE  VI 

IOWA  LANGUAGE  TEST,  FORM  M,  ADMINISTERED  8th  JUNE,  1961 


Grade  at  time  of  testings 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

N 

58 

58 

58 

24 

198 

Test  X} 

5.9 

6.9 

7.9 

8.9 

System  Xg 

7.43 

8.23 

8.75 

9.52 

Score  Xg 

8.97 

9.80 

10.14 

10.  72 

CM 

IX 

1 

CO 

IX 

1.54 

1.57 

1.39 

1.20 

IV.  GENERAL  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

Promotion  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  achievement, 
as  measured  by  teacher-prepared  tests  and  ratings,  and  final  examinations, 
most  of  which  were  externally-prepared  for  system-wide  use.  The  same 
system  of  grading  applied  to  all  regular  and  special  classes.  With  few 
exceptions,  academic  standing  was  indicated  in  letter  grades. 

Data  in  Table  VII  show  that  83  (41  per  cent)  of  the  special  class 
pupils  received  "A"  combined-subjects  promotions.  Of  the  remaining 
pupils,  102  (51  per  cent)  rated  as  "B";  16  (8  per  cent)  as  "C".  No 
pupils  received  "D"  ratings.  None  failed. 

Achievement  is  analyzed  further  by  subject  and  grade  in  Table 
VIII.  These  data  show  that  achievement  was  evaluated  in  varying  ranges 
of  subject  matter.  For  example,  sixteen  measures  were  made  in  Grade  VII 
and  eleven  in  Grade  VIII.  However,  no  provisions  were  made  in  any  of  the 
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TABLE  VII 

AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  AS  REPORTED  IN  JUNE  FOR  1960-61 


Letter-grade 

ratings 

5 

Grades 

6  7 

8 

Totals 

A 

12 

32 

22 

17 

83 

B 

41 

24 

31 

6 

102 

C 

6 

3 

6 

1 

16 

D 

E 

Totals 

59 

59 

59 

24 

201 

special  class  grades  for  ratings  in  Art,  Music,  Physical  Education,  and 
Conversational  French. 

Enrichment  was  not  measured  deliberately  in  external  examinations. 
Few  such  provisions  were  made  in  the  special  class  programs  themselves, 
aside  from  evaluations  of  special  assignments  such  as  research  reports. 

The  effects  of  enrichment  were  obscure.  Nonetheless,  with  the 
exception  of  ratings  obtained  by  Grade  VII  boys  in  Manual  Training,  the 
special  class  pupils  averaged  ratings  of  MB-*'  or  higher  in  all  other 
subject  areas  reported  and  used  for  purposes  of  promotion. 

V.  GENERAL  PROGRESS 

Application  and  effort  were  described  on  the  Report  card  in  use  as 
'•General  Progress".  Three  ratings  were  given  for  the  teacher  to  use  in 
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TABLE  VIII 

AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  SUBJECT  AND  GRADE  AS  REPORTED  IN  JUNE 
1961  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  DETERMINING  PROMOTION0 


Grade 

N,  unless  indicated 
otherwise 

5 

6 

7 

8 

58 

59 

59 

24 

Subject: 

Handwriting 

B 

B 

B 

b/ 

Oral  Language 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

Written  Language3 

B 

B^ 

B 

B^3 

Mechanical  Arithmetic 

B- 

b/ 

bA 

/a 

Problem  arithmetic^1 

A- 

bA 

A- 

(ba 

Oral  Reading 

b/ 

( 31 ) A- 

A 

Silent  Reading*3 

b/ 

B A 

A- 

Spelling3 

B 

A- 

B 

A3 

Health 

B 

(31) A- 

B 

b/ 

Science3 

B 

bA 

bA 

b/3 

Social  Studies 

B 

bA 

B 

b/3 

Home  Economics 

(25)B 

(17)  A- 

Manual  Training 

(34)C/ 

(7)C^ 

Literature3  VII-VIII 

(30)B 

(28)B 

B 

A-3 

Grammar  VII-VIII 

(30)B/ 

(28)B/ 

b/ 

b/3 

Iowa  Language3 

B 

bA 

bA 

0 

Externally  prepared  examinations. 
^Standardized  examinations. 


cFor  scoring  spelling  and  mechanical  arithmetic  in  Grades  V,  VI,  and 
VII,  the  following  system-wide  standard  was  used:  A  (95-100);  B  (90-94); 

C  (80-69);  D  (75-79);  Fail  (74  and  below). 
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making  judgments.  In  general,  these  ratings  were  made  to  apply  to  all 
school  work — standard  program  and  enrichment. 

Findings  in  Table  IX  show  that,  on  the  whole,  114  (57  per  cent) 
of  the  pupils  rated  as  having  done  their  best;  66  (33  per  cent)  as 
having  done  fairly  well;  21  (10  per  cent)  as  not  having  progressed 
satisfactorily. 

TABLE  IX 

TEACHER-RATING  OF  PUPILS'  GENERAL  PROGRESS 


Rating 

5 

Grades 

6 

7 

8 

Total s 

Does  his  best 

33 

42 

25 

14 

114 

Does  fairly  well 

13 

14 

30 

9 

66 

Is  not  progressing 
satisfactorily; 
can  do  better 

13 

3 

4 

1 

21 

Totals 

59 

59 

59 

24 

201 

The  relationship  between  academic  achievement,  referred  to  in 
Table  VII,  and  application  and  effort  is  contrary  to  that  expected. 
Instead  of  a  comparative  similarity  between  achievement  and  these 
factors, several  unexplained  discrepancies  may  be  noted.  For  example, 
in  Grades  V  and  VI,  twelve  and  thirty-two  pupils  respectively  achieved 
"A"  combined  subjects  averages;  yet  thirty-three  and  forty-two  pupils 
respectively  were  rated  as  having  done  their  best.  Since  all  the  pupils 
concerned  except  one  had  "A"  ability  by  System  definition  (i. e.,  deviation 
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I.Q.  125  )*  and  since  the  examinations  involved  were  based  mainly  on  the 
standard  program,  a  larger  or  more  comparative  number  of  "A*s"  was  to 
have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  effort  purportedly  made. 

VI.  TALENT  POTENTIAL 

Special  provisions  were  not  made  during  the  pupil  selection 
process,  or  thereafter,  to  determine  particular  pupil  talents  by  means 
of  appropriate  measuring  instruments.  Teacher  judgments  only  were  used. 

These  judgments  were  requested  in  regard  to  ten  specified  areas 
of  talent,  each  to  be  considered  above  average  in  potential.  These 
areas  of  talent  were  categorized  as  follows:  (1)  language  arts;  (2)  mathe¬ 
matics;  (3)  science;  (4)  the  social  studies;  (5)  physical  skills;  (6)  art; 
(7)  music;  (8)  dramatics;  (9)  mechanical  skills;  (10)  leadership.  Judg¬ 
ments  made  depended  upon  the  teacher’s  understanding  and  perception  of 
these  special  abilities,  or  aptitudes.  Judgments  also  depended  upon  the 
nature  and  scope  of  standard  program  and  enrichment  curriculum  provided 
for  these  pupils,  insofar  as  opportunities  were  afforded  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  these  talents. 

Data  in  Table  X  show  that  one-quarter  of  the  pupils  were  not 
considered  to  be  talented  in  any  of  the  ten  areas  defined.  However,  one- 
half  the  enrollment  were  reported  to  have  one  of  these  talents  and  one- 
quarter  were  reported  to  have  two  or  more. 

The  largest  number  of  pupils  (37  per  cent)  were  judged  to  be 
talented  in  the  language  arts.  That  is,  they  demonstrated  interests  and 
abilities  in  oral  and  written  use  of  the  language,  notably  facility  in 

1 Saskatoon  Public  Schools.  End-of-Year  Examination  Procedures, 
June,  1961,  p.  3. 
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TABLE  X 

TEACHER  JUDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFIC  PUPIL  TALENTS 


Specific  talent  potential 

5 

Grades 

6  7 

8 

Totals 

Language  arts 

13 

26 

14 

21 

74 

Mathematics 

2 

14 

14 

9 

39 

Science 

5 

5 

19 

10 

39 

Social  Studies 

2 

13 

14 

14 

43 

Physical  skills 

3 

8 

11 

14 

36 

Art 

3 

11 

20 

9 

43 

Music 

8 

16 

36 

12 

72 

Dramatics 

5 

8 

3 

9 

25 

Mechanical  skills 

1 

1 

5 

7 

Leadership 

6 

13 

9 

10 

38 

Number  of  talents  per  pupil 


1 

17 

14 

19 

50 

2 

7 

16 

10 

33 

3 

3 

11 

6 

7 

27 

4 

2 

5 

7 

4 

18 

5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

6 

2 

5 

2 

9 

7 

1 

5 

6 

8 

0 

9 

1 

1 

10 

0 

None 

30 

10 

10 

1 

51 

• 

30 


oral  expression  and  ability  to  write  imaginatively. 

Talent  potential  in  music  was  judged  to  involve  a  similar  number 
of  pupils  (36  per  cent).  In  this  instance,  it  was  noted  that  mcst  vocal 
and  instrumental  abilities  identified  had  been  initially  provided  for  by 
the  home  and  community  agencies. 

The  remaining  talents  were  identified  largely  as  a  result  of  per¬ 
formance  in  the  school  program.  Again,  it  must  be  noted,  many  of  these 
talents  appeared  to  have  been  fostered  as  the  result  of  pupil  initiative 
and  home  encouragement. 


VII.  SUMMARY 

Pupils  were  placed  in  coeducational,  graded,  and  segregated  classes 
in  which  the  average  enrollment  was  28.7. 

Chronological  age  ranged  by  about  three  years  per  grade,  as  the 
result  of  varying  ages  of  admission  to  school  and  opportunities  for 
subsequent  acceleration.  The  majority  of  pupils  were  expected  to 
graduate  from  Grade  XII  at  or  near  age  eighteen. 

With  the  exception  of  five  pupils,  I.Q.  scores  derived  from  the 
Pintner  group  test  were  130+.  Scores  ranged  between  20  and  30  points 
within  each  grade. 

Without  exception,  by  grade,  pupils  scored  about  one  to  two  years 
above  system  means  on  standardized  achievement  tests. 

With  the  exception  of  Manual  Training  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  boys, 
pupils  scored  above-average  subject  achievement  ratings  in  terms  of 
grade  averages.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  rated  by  teachers 
as  having  made  satisfactory  efforts  to  achieve.  Forty— one  per  cent  of  all 
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pupils  enrolled  received  "A"  combined  subject  averages,  on  the  basis  of 
examinations  and  ratings  used  for  promotional  purposes. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  pupils  were  considered  by  teachers  to 
possess  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of  special  talents  specified.  The 
language  arts  and  music  were  the  areas  of  potential  common  to  most  pupils. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PROVISIONS  FOR  ENRICHMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  second  sub-problem  of  this  study  involves  a  description  of 
enrichment  provided  for  special  class  pupils  through  all  school  sources — 
system,  school,  and  classroom.  To  clarify  that  part  of  such  curriculum 
these  pupils  would  have  received,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  enrolled 
in  special  classes,  this  chapter  is  used  to  outline  system  and  school 
enrichment  experiences  and  opportunities  only. 

It  was  noted  that  provisions  for  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
enrichment  were  not  differentiated  for  the  gifted  at  either  level. 

These  provisions  were  made  for  all  pupils. 

I.  CURRICULAR  ENRICHMENT 

Study  and  activity  described  as  curricular  enrichment  formed  a 
part  of  the  work  conducted  in  all  or  most  classes.  Furthermore,  in  almost 
every  case,  it  constituted  an  extension  of  the  standard  program  for  the 
Province. 

Provisions  at  the  system  level .  A  wide  variety  and  number  of 
provisions  for  curricular  enrichment  were  planned,  organized,  and 
directed  on  a  system-wide  basis.  In  some  instances,  co-operation  with 
community  agencies  was  involved. 

Library  training  was  provided  for  all  Grade  V  pupils,  through 
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cooperation  with  the  Public  Library  administration.  Usually,  the  pupils 
were  given  readiness  instruction  by  their  teachers  in  advance  of  the 
three  or  four  scheduled  visits  to  the  Children's  Department  of  the  Public 
Library.  At  the  Library,  instruction  was  given  by  librarians  who  taught 
some  skills  and  supervised  practice  in  their  use.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  enrollment  in  library  memberships. 

Swimming  lessons  were  arranged  for  all  Grade  VI  pupils  physically 
able  to  profit  from  them  for  one  period  per  week  for  one  term.  This 
instruction  was  made  possible  through  cooperation  with  the  City's  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  recreation  department  which  provided  both 
instructors  and  facilities. 

Annual  music  and  carol  festivals  sponsored  by  community  agencies 
provided  classes,  groups,  and  individual  pupils  with  opportunities  to 
perform.  Entries  were  encouraged  by  school  authorities.  When  class  or 
group  entries  related  to  the  school  music  program  were  involved,  prac¬ 
tice  was  permitted  during  class  hours,  in  addition  to  that  regularly 
scheduled  for  Music  instruction.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  Annual 
Music  Festival,  accompanist  fees  were  paid  by  the  school  system  for  such 
entries. 

A  section  of  the  annual  City  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  display  of,  and  competition  in,  school  curricular 
work.  Arrangements  were  made  on  a  system-wide  basis  to  facilitate 
entries. 

Public  speaking  for  senior  pupils  was  encouraged.  However,  no 
system-wide  competition  was  held.  Instead,  participation  was  encouraged. 
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An  annual  track  and  field  meet  was  held  for  finalists  of  school 
competitions.  All  pupils  were  able  to  attend  this  event,  whether  as 
participants  or  not. 

On  occasion  special  resource  personnel  were  given  permission  to 
lecture  in  the  schools.  Administrative  arrangements  in  these  cases  were 
usually  made  through  the  Central  Office. 

Periodically,  outstanding  art  work  done  by  pupils  within  the 
system,  and  occasionally,  that  created  by  pupils  elsewhere,  was  displayed 
in  the  various  schools  on  a  rotation  basis. 

Films  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  other  agencies 
were  dispatched  to  the  schools,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  complementing 
the  regular  program  of  studies. 

Music  tapes  designed  to  complement  and  to  enrich  the  standard 
program  in  Music  were  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Music's  department. 

Provisions  at  the  school  level .  Enrichment  common  to  the  three 
schools  concerned  were  as  follows:  (1)  assembly  meetings;  (2)  choirs; 

(3)  public  speaking  for  the  senior  pupils;  (4)  special-days  observances; 
(5)  annual  track  and  field  competitions. 

In  every  case,  assemblies  involved  some  measure  of  pupil  partici¬ 
pation,  particularly  in  School  A.  In  this  school,  demonstrations  and 
displays  of  class  achievement  were  carried  out  frequently. 

II.  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ENRICHMENT 


Extra-curricular  enrichment,  i.e.,  learning  experiences  conducted 
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apart  from  basic  requirements  of  the  standard  program  and  regular  class 
hours,  was  provided  for  at  system  and  school  levels. 

Provisions  at  the  system  level.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  sports. 
Inter-school  team  games  were  scheduled  for  boys  and  girls  in  softball; 
for  boys  in  soccer  and  hockey;  for  girls  in  volleyball  and  broomball. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  hockey  season,  coaches  selected  the 
best  players  for  participation  in  a  final  "all  star"  game.  In  this 
instance  the  teams  concerned  were  made  up  of  such  players  from  both 
public  and  separate  school  systems. 

Provisions  at  the  school  level .  Four  extra-curricular  enrichment 
activities  were  common  to  the  three  schools  concerned.  These  were  as 
follows:  (l)  intra-school  team  games;  (2)  participation  in  Junior  Red 
Cross  activities;  (3)  talent  nights;  (4)  Grade  VIII  graduation  banquets. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  School  A  provided  five  additional 
opportunities  for  enrichment  for  all  pupils:  publication  of  a  school 
newspaper,  a  students'  council,  a  chess  tournament,  supervised  dancing 
for  pupils  in  Grades  V  to  VIII,  and  a  winter  carnival. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PROVISIONS  FOR  ENRICHMENT  IN  THE 
SPECIAL  CLASS  PROGRAMS 

In  this  chapter  emphasis  is  placed  on  enrichment  provided  for  the 
academically  talented  in  special  class  programs.  Content  of  such  programs 
is  described  and  discussed  in  relation  to,  and  in  sequence  with,  four 
instructional  variables.  These  variables  are  categorized  as  follows: 
objectives;  organization;  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction; 
evaluation. 

Owing  to  the  correlation  of  most  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
enrichment  provided  for  in  these  programs,  these  two  areas  are  combined 
for  purposes  of  description. 


I.  OBJECTIVES 

Although  some  provisions  for  enrichment  were  made  for  all  pupils, 
no  statement  of  objectives  had  been  formally  declared  in  this  regard. 
However,  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  clarify  such  objectives,  as  these 
applied  to  special  class  programs  for  the  academically  talented.  This 
was  done  chiefly  by  means  of  publications  prepared  and  distributed  by  the 
Central  Office  at  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

Focus  in  the  program  studied  was  placed  mainly  on  the  development 
of  general  academic  talent.  The  chief  reason  for  this  approach  was  the 
opinion  that,  basically,  these  children  "share  a  common  characteristic 
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in  having  markedly  superior  ability  to  accomplish  school  learning  tasks 
both  with  greater  speed  and  in  greater  depth. 

Need  for  special  classes,  it  was  thought,  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  gifted  children  seldom  use  their  talents  adequately  in  the  regular 
class  setting.  Segregation  was  considered  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
making  fuller  and  better  use  of  such  potential,  through: 

1.  Challenging  each  child  to  work  more  closely  to  the  upper  limits 
of  his  ability. 

2.  Placing  him  in  a  situation  where  he  has  to  compete  with  others 
of  like  ability. 

3.  Making  it  possible  to  treat  topics  of  study  more  broadly  and 
more  deeply,  since  the  regular  course  requirements  can  be 
adequately  covered  in  less  time. 

4.  Opening  up  new  fields  of  interest  that  cannot  be  given  time  in 
a  regular  classroom. 

5.  Reducing  the  possibility  of  developing  unwholesome  attitudes 
which  can  arise  when  a  child  always  heads  a  regular  class. 

6.  Giving  a  degree  of  prestige  to  academic  accomplishment.2 

Enrichment  was  deemed  the  best  technique  for  promoting  optimum 
development  of  pupil  talent  in  the  special  class  programs.  Preference 
was  indicated  for  enrichment  in  breadth  and  enrichment  in  depth,  as 
determined,  in  general,  from  standard  program  lesson  and  unit  themes. 

As  well,  enrichment  apart  from  these  themes  was  also  permitted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  teacher  was  expected  to  determine  most 
specific  enrichment  objectives. 

While  acceleration  was  not  forbidden  after  enrollment  in  special 


^Saskatoon  Public  Elementary  Schools,  "The  Academically  Talented 
in  Saskatoon  Public  Schools,"  1958.  (Printed  brochure.) 
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classes  for  the  academically  talented,  enrichment  was  preferred.  The 
view  was  held  that  there  is  no  need  to  force  or  hurry  gifted  children 
through  school. 

It  was  contended  that  equal  educational  opportunity  did  not  mean 
the  same  educational  treatment  for  all  children.  Instead,  it  was  said 
to  mean  "the  provision  of  an  educational  setting  based  upon  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  individual  differences  in  children."3 

It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  great  needs  in  education,  insofar 
as  individual  differences  are  concerned,  is  to  recognize,  encourage,  and 
develop  special  talents  in  such  areas  as  music,  art,  drama,  literature, 
science,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.4 

Acquisition  and  use  of  work  and  study  habits  and  skills  was  also 
regarded  by  all  concerned  as  a  necessary  objective. 

II.  CONTENT 

Provisions  for  enrichment  were  ascertained  separately  by  subject 
and  grade  for  each  special  class  program.  The  studies  and  activities 
listed  were  thought,  by  the  teachers  concerned,  to  constitute  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  supplementary  forms  of  enrichment.  Justification  for  such 
description,  it  was  stated,  lay  in  the  claim  that  the  curriculum  con¬ 
cerned  had  been  studied  in  greater  breadth,  depth,  and  detail  than  one 


3Loc.  cit. 
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would  ordinarily  find  in  equivalent-grade  regular  class  programs. 
Furthermore,  this  view  was  supported  by  the  experience  all  had  had  in 
elementary  work  in  regular  classes  and  that  which  four  had  had  with  high 
school  work. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  description  at  least 
should  be  regarded  with  reservations.  In  some  instances,  standard 
program  curriculum  for  subsequent  grades  was  described  as  enrichment. 

Some  of  the  topics  of  enrichment  study  and  activity  listed  were  given 
cursory  treatment  only,  while  others  were  treated  with  varying  degrees 
of  thoroughness.  Close  relationships  between  most  enrichment  themes  and 
those  of  the  standard  program  made  definition  difficult.  Moreover, 
records  of  some  enrichment  curriculum  were  not  available,  thereby 
necessitating  use  of  recollections  which  were  not  always  precise. 

Reference  is  made  to  all  subjects  involved  in  special  class 
programs,  whether  or  not  enrichment  was  provided  for  in  every  case. 
Subjects  are  categorized  as  follows:  the  language  arts  (Handwriting, 

Oral  Language,  Written  Language,  Reading,  and  Spelling);  Arithmetic; 
Health;  Physical  Education;  Science;  Social  Studies;  the  fine  arts 
(Literature,  Art,  Music,  and  Drama);  Manual  Training  and  Home  Economics; 
Conversational  French.  Reference  is  also  made  to  work  and  study  skills 
and  to  homework. 

The  Language  Arts 

Intelligence  tests  used  to  select  pupils  for  special  class  atten¬ 
dance,  with  the  exception  of  the  WISC  when  used,  emphasized  verbal 
ability.  Results  on  both  the  Gates  Reading  Survey  and  Iowa  Language  Test 
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indicated,  for  those  pupils  concerned,  that  achievement  in  these  areas 
is  higher  than  that  obtained  by  equivalent-grade  pupils  in  regular 
classes.  Similarly,  June  promotion  results,  in  all  areas  of  the 
language  arts,  averaged  "B”  or  higher. 

According  to  the  teachers,  discussions,  questions,  and  preparation 
of  assignments  pointed  up  further  indications  of  superior  ability  in  the 
use  and  understanding  of  the  language,  as  well  as  diverse  and  extensive 
reading  habits.  Not  unexpectedly,  therefore,  37  per  cent  of  these  pupils 
were  judged  by  teachers  to  have  particular  talent  in  the  language  arts. 

Nonetheless,  instruction  in  the  language  arts  was  based  mainly  on 
the  graded  requirements  of  the  standard  program  and  use  of  related,  basic 
texts. 


Handwriting.  No  provisions  for  enrichment  in  Handwriting  were  made. 
None  was  deemed  necessary. 

Oral  language.  Provisions  were  made  regularly,  in  every  class 
program,  for  formal  and  informal  enrichment  in  the  use  of  the  language. 
Correlations  with  other  subject  areas  were  frequently  involved. 
Opportunities  for  various  kinds  of  enrichment  were  made  available  to 
every  pupil. 

All  activities  involved  were  similar  to  those  used  in  regular 
classes.  In  order  of  program-frequency,  these  activities  were  as  follows: 
discussions  (7);  speeches  (6);  occasional  teacher-instruction  in  the  use 
of  public  speaking  skills  (5);  choral  speech  (4);  debates  (3);  reports 
(3);  dramatizations  (2);  recitation  (l);  critiques  of  editorials,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  literature  (l);  use  of  resource  personnel  (l).  In  most  cases, 
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it  was  claimed,  enrichment,  above  and  apart  from  the  requirements  of  the 
standard  program  for  the  grade  level  concerned,  resulted  from  the  quality 
of  performance  and  participation  brought  to  the  learning  situation  by  the 
pupils. 

Emphases  placed  on  each  of  these  activities  by  the  various  teachers 
also  affected  enrichment  and  its  outcomes.  For  example,  discussion  was 
common  to  every  program;  yet,  in  each  case,  it  received  different  treat¬ 
ment.  Program  7a  involved  discussion  as  a  major  technique  for  teaching 
and  learning.  The  pupils  were  given  many  ooportunities  to  participate  in 
and  to  direct  class  and  group  exchanges  of  ideas.  Program  7b,  on  the 
other  hand,  involved  discussion  on  a  less  comprehensive  and  participatory 
basis. 

Enrichment  in  the  oral  use  of  the  language  was  affected  by  stan¬ 
dard  program  priorities,  time  limitations,  and  class  size.  Requirements 
of  the  standard  program  in  every  subject,  including  Language,  restricted 
the  time  which  could  be  allotted  to  enrichment.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Grade  VIII  class,  enrollments  were  too  large  to  permit  extensive  use 
of  class  hours  for  exchanges  of  ideas.  Therefore,  those  activities  which 
did  provide  for  this  form  of  enrichment  were  usually  related  to  standard 
program  or  special  enrichment  themes  organized  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Written  Language.  Exclusive  of  correlations,  about  ten  per  cent 
of  weekly  class  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Language,  oral  and 
written.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  latter,  especially  that  part  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  given  grades  concerned. 

The  main  form  of  enrichment  was  described  as  creative  writing.  In 
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every  class,  it  was  scheduled  about  once  per  week.  Prose  composition  was 
stressed  in  each  program.  Poetry  was  composed  regularly  in  Program  8 
only.  Measures  used  to  evoke,  encourage,  and  evaluate  such  writing  varied. 
In  Program  5a,  for  example,  pupils  were  encouraged  to  write  stories  and 
poems  of  their  own  choosing  in  their  free  time.  Compositions  were  then 
frequently  mimeographed  and  made  available  to  pupils  to  place  in  indivi¬ 
dually-kept  booklets.  In  Program  5b,  such  compositions  were  usually 
assigned  and  frequently  re-copied  on  the  chalkboard,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  analyzed  and  corrected  by  the  teacher  and  class. 

Other  forms  of  enrichment,  in  order  of  program-frequency,  were  as 
follows:  contributions  to  school  papers  (7);  some  vocabulaiy study  at 
advanced  grade  levels  (4);  additional  essay  composition  (1);  pupil¬ 
teaching  (1);  play  composition  (l);  preparation  of  a  class  paper  (1). 

Scope  for  pupil  initiative  and  departures  from  standard  program 
themes  varied.  In  Program  8,  for  example,  pupils  were  allowed  maximum 
discretion  in  planning  and  preparation  related  to  the  production  of  five 
issues  of  a  class  paper.  In  Program  7b,  essays  were  assigned  by  the 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  standard  program  themes  and  were  closely  super¬ 
vised. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  lockstep  organization  of  pupils  and 
curricula,  study  of  grammar  in  Program  6a  involved  the  study  of  this 
subject  matter  at  the  Grade  VII  level.  Consequently,  this  attempt  to 
provide  for  enrichment  in  depth  resulted  in  an  articulation  problem. 

Reading.  Reading,  as  subject  matter,  involved  instruction  in  both 
oral  and  silent  reading  knowledges  and  skills. 
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Every  class  but  one  used  the  basic  text  in  Reading  prescribed  for 
the  grade  concerned.  In  the  class  which  did  not  follow  this  pattern,  a 
parallel  text  was  used  to  provide  for  more  literature  content  and 
slightly  greater  difficulty  in  vocabulary  and  composition.  Two  classes 
used  texts  from  the  same  series  as  supplements. 

Class  and  school  libraries  did  not  contain  more  than  a  few  books 
at  levels  of  reading  taste  and  difficulty  beyond  the  Grade  VIII  level. 
Therefore,  these  materials  had  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Provisions  for  enrichment,  in  order  of  program-frequency,  were  as 
follows;  occasional  instruction  in  oral  reading  skills  (7);  occasional 
supplementary  instruction  in  silent  reading  skills  (5);  pupil-prepared 
readings  (2);  choral  reading  (2);  teacher  readings  (l);  reading  of  plays 

u). 

On  the  whole,  provisions  made  for  Reading  were  not  very  different 
from  those  of  the  equivalent-grade  regular  classes. 

Spelling.  Every  class  but  one  used  the  regular  Spelling  text  as 
the  principal  guide  to  instruction.  In  the  case  of  the  exception,  a  text 
was  used  which  provided  for  slightly  more  depth  and  breadth  of  coverage. 

Enrichment  was  provided  for  in  five  classes.  In  order  of  program- 
frequency,  this  involved  the  followings  occasional  word  study  and  analy¬ 
sis,  in  addition  to  that  prescribed  (4);  pupil-preparation  of  word  lists 
(1);  additional  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  (l);  introductory 
study  in  the  use  of  the  Thesarus  (1). 

In  none  of  the  special  classes  was  Spelling  instruction  differen¬ 
tiated  to  ary  appreciable  degree. 
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Arithmetic 

June  promotion  data  indicate  that  ratings  for  Arithmetic  mechanics 
and  problems  for  all  grades  averaged  "Bf1*.  Higher-than-average  achieve¬ 
ment  was  also  indicated  for  those  pupils  who  had  been  administered  the 
Iowa  Arithmetic  Test.  Furthermore,  19  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were 
judged  by  teachers  to  have  special  abilities  in  mathematics. 

In  every  class,  regular  and  special,  instruction  in  Arithmetic 
involved  separate  and  correlated  provisions  for  mechanics  and  problems. 
Allotment  of  class-time  was  the  same  in  both  cases  and  for  all  grades 
concerned:  fifteen  per  cent  of  weekly  class  hours.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Grade  VIII  final  examination,  all  other  tests  were  given  separ¬ 
ately  for  each  sub-division  of  the  subject. 

Instruction  in  every  class  was  based  on  the  graded  requirements  of 
the  standard  program  and  accompanying  texts.  In  two  classes  this  content 
was  supplemented,  through  use  of  workbooks  rated  as  being  slightly  more 
difficult.  In  the  main,  with  the  exception  of  remedial  instruction  and 
some  enrichment  study  and  activity,  reliance  was  placed  on  traditional 
methods  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Enrichment  was  provided  for  in  varying  degree  in  five  programs. 
Approaches  used  in  these  programs,  in  order  of  program-frequency,  were  as 
follows:  oral  arithmetic  exercises  (4);  puzzles  (1);  drills  (l); 
references  to  historical  points  of  concern  (1);  correlation  with  community 
situations  and  problems  (l);  additional  and  advanced  study  in  methods  of 
problem  solving  (l)»  In  Program  8,  where  most  of  the  aforesaid  enrich¬ 
ment  was  provided  for,  three  course  topics  were  also  studied  in  greater 
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depth  and  breadth  by  means  of  unit  organization. 

Articulation  problems  arose  in  the  case  of  this  program  and  one 
other,  when  some  provisions  were  made  for  introductory  study  of  Algebra. 
Nonetheless,  it  was  reported  that  the  pupils  responded  favourably  and 
seemed  to  do  better  work  than  they  often  did  in  regularly  prescribed 
studies. 

Health 

Attempts  were  made  to  provide  for  enrichment  in  Health  in  Programs 
6b  and  7b  only.  In  each  case,  weekly  discussion  periods  were  held  to 
deal  with  mental  health  topics.  In  Program  7a,  a  unit  entitled  "Safety 
in  the  Community"  was  planned  by  the  teacher  and  class.  This  supple¬ 
mentary  enrichment  provided  for  class,  group,  and  some  individual  study 
and  activity,  by  means  of  field  trips,  interviews,  and  preparation  of 
oral  and  written  reports. 

Physical  Education 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  judged  by  teachers  to  have 
talent  potential  in  physical  skills.  However,  special  provisions  for 
enrichment  were  not  made  in  any  of  the  class  programs. 

Science 

June  promotion  data  show  that  in  Science  achievement  special  class 
pupils  averaged  ratings  of  "B"  in  Grade  V  and  "B+"  in  Grades  VI  to  VIII 
inclusive.  Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  teacher  judgments,  19  per  cent 
of  these  pupils  were  considered  to  possess  special  abilities  for  scienti¬ 


fic  study. 
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The  standard  program  and  related  texts  formed  the  basis  for  most 
study  and  activity  in  the  various  programs.  However,  diverse  provisions 
were  made  in  every  case  for  enrichment  above  and  apart  from  basic, 
graded  requirements. 

Special  enrichment  units  of  study  and  activity  were  provided  for 
with  varying  emphases  in  each  program.  They  varied  in  number  per  class 
from  one  to  three;  in  duration  of  time  from  one  week  to  two  months. 

Pupils  were  involved  in  some  phase  of  planning  in  almost  every  case. 
Themes  were  related  to  those  of  the  standard  program  in  most  cases. 

Research  reports  were  prepared  by  all  pupils.  These  assignments 
varied  in  number  from  four  in  the  junior  programs  to  twelve  in  Program  8. 
Scope  for  pursuit  of  individualized  interests  also  varied.  In  Programs 
5a  and  5b,  for  example,  research  themes  were  related  to  the  standard 
program;  in  Program  6b,  each  pupil  undertook  intensive  study  of  a  topic 
of  his  own  choosing,  as  a  home-classroom  project  for  each  term. 

As  was  customary  in  most  equivalent-grade  classes,  all  special 
class  pupils  occasionally  prepared  brief  oral  and  written  reports  on 
topics  related  to  class  and  group  study.  Similarly,  all  special  class 
pupils  in  Grades  VI  to  VIII  inclusive  received  instruction  in,  and  were 
made  responsible  for,  notemaking. 

Other  forms  of  enrichment,  in  order  of  program-frequency,  were  as 
follows:  excursions  and  field  trips  (4);  use  of  resource  personnel  (4); 
supplementary  experiments  (3);  supplementary,  teacher-prepared  lectures 
related  to  study  of  the  "scientific"  method  (3);  construction  of  models 
(2);  supplementary  films  (2);  collections  (1);  memorization  of  diagrams 
(1). 
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Enrichment  in  breadth  was  provided  for  in  the  treatment  of  the 
standard  program,  whenever  possible  and,  usually,  on  an  impromptu  basis. 
In  three  programs,  5a,  5b,  and  7a,  similar  units  on  pond  life  were 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  These  units  also  constituted  a  source  of 
conflict  in  the  internal  articulation  of  total  special  class  programming. 

Enrichment  in  depth  was  arranged,  without  immediate  conflict  in 
articulation  in  Program  6a.  In  this  case,  pupils  were  excused  from  the 
prescribed  curriculum  for  the  grade  and  given,  instead,  those  sections 
of  the  Grades  VII  and  VIII  courses  excluded  from  obligatory  study  in 
these  grades. 

Problems  of  external  articulation,  i.e.,  between  special  class 
programs  and  the  standard  program,  sometimes  occurred.  In  Program  6b, 
two  months  were  devoted  to  a  unit  dealing  with  plant  phylla.  In  Program 
8,  teacher-prepared  lectures  were  used  to  provide  instruction  on  the  same 
topic.  The  pupils  concerned,  therefore,  not  only  faced  the  possibility 
of  repetition  of  some  topics  in  special  class  programs  but  the  certainty, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  of  repetition  in  high  school  science  study. 

Supplementary  enrichment  was  developed  in  two  programs.  In 
Program  7b,  introductory  overviews  were  provided  for,  in  brief  units  of 
class  study  which  dealt  with  the  following  topics:  the  Geophysical  Year, 
causes  and  effects  of  radioactivity,  and  marine  life.  In  Program  8, 
correlation  with  the  Social  Studies  was  also  achieved.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  a  six-week  unit  of  class,  group,  and  individual  study  based  on 
scientific  and  social  problems  of  Saskatchewan  rural  life. 
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Social  Studies 

At  the  grade  levels  concerned,  the  Social  Studies  involved  a 
combination  of  history,  geography,  and  civics,  or  citizenship. 

Pupil  achievement  in  this  area  of  learning,  on  the  basis  of  June 
promotions  data,  averaged  "B"  in  Grades  V  and  VII;  "B*H  in  Grades  VI  and 
VIII.  Teacher  judgments  of  Social  Studies  talent  potential  involved  19 
per  cent  of  the  group.  In  addition,  such  judgments  rated  the  same 
percentage  of  pupils  as  having  talent  for  leadership. 

The  principal  bases  for  instruction,  in  every  class,  were  the 
graded  requirements  of  the  standard  program  and  related  texts.  The  unit 
format  of  this  program  was  used  in  all  classes,  sometimes  as  a  pattern 
for  enrichment  study  and  activity. 

In  every  class,  provisions  were  made  for  current  events  study — 
occasionally  at  the  Grade  V  level  and  regularly  in  Grades  VI  to  VIII. 

In  the  senior  classes,  particularly,  treatment  of  this  activity  was 
considered  to  be  an  important  form  of  enrichment,  especially  in  terms  of 
study  and  discussion  opportunities. 

Other  forms  of  enrichment,  in  order  of  program-frequency,  were  as 
follows:  preparation  of  reports  (5);  use  of  resource  personnel  (5); 
preparation  of  additional  maps  (4);  preparation  of  notes  (4);  excursions 
(2);  supplementary  films  (2);  chart  making  (1);  preparation  of  a  picture 
file  (l);  special  school  broadcast  series  (l);  dramatization  (l);  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  special  day's  observance  for  the  student  body  (1);  bulletin 
board  display  preparation  and  organization  (1);  study  and  discussion  of 
some  historical  books  (l). 
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Enrichment  units  were  prepared  in  five  programs;  varying  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  pupil  participation  in  selection  and  planning  of 
topics.  Horizontal,  vertical,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  supplementary 
dimensions  of  enrichment  were  involved.  Insofar  as  the  total  program 
was  concerned,  an  overall  pattern  of  internal  articulation  was  not 
apparent. 

A  variety  of  units  of  study  and  activity  were  used  to  provide 
enrichment  in  breadth.  In  Program  6a,  this  took  the  form  of  a  more 
extensive  study  of  the  history  of  the  Province;  in  Program  7b,  Canada's 
historical  relationships  with  France  were  explored  more  fully.  Civic 
responsibilities  were  analyzed  and  discussed  in  Program  7a.  Standard 
program  and  current  events  topics  were  treated  more  broadly  in  Program  8, 
by  means  of  units  dealing  with  the  Canadian  Constitution,  early  beginnings 
of  democracy,  the  work  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and  problems 
of  modern  day  Africa.  The  latter  unit,  it  was  noted,  provided  for  con¬ 
siderations  of  past  and  present  history,  geography,  and  comparison  of 
Canadian  citizenship  rights  and  duties  with  those  of  South  Africa  and  the 
various  colonies  seeking  independence. 

Attempts  to  provide  for  study  in  aspects  of  the  standard  program 
at  advanced  grade  levels  resulted  in  articulation  problems,  in  two 
programs  in  particular.  In  one,  Program  6a,  the  major  part  of  Grades  VII 
and  VIII  geography  was  studied.  In  the  other,  Program  6b,  a  teacher- 
directed  unit  of  seven  months  duration  was  used  to  provide  an  overview 
of  Canadian  history — a  topic  treated  three  times  subsequently  in  the 
remainder  of  the  elementary-secondary  requirements  of  the  standard  program. 
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Supplementary  enrichment  was  provided  for  in  three  classes.  An 
overview  of  the  great  religions  was  directed  by  the  teacher  in  Program 
7a.  Religions  of  India  were  studied  in  Program  8.  Curriculum  that 
obviated  articulation  difficulties  was  prepared  in  Program  7b,  in  the 
form  of  study  of  those  European  countries  omitted  from  the  standard 
program. 

The  Fine  Arts 

In  this  discussion  literature,  art,  music,  and  drama  are  referred 
to  as  the  fine  arts. 

Literature.  As  stated,  in  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the 
language  arts,  37  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  judged  by  their  teachers  to 
have  special  talent  in  this  area  of  study.  June  promotion  data  indicate 
that,  insofar  as  average  achievement  in  Literature  as  subject  matter  is 
concerned,  special  class  pupils  in  Grades  V  to  VII  inclusive  rated  "B" 
and  in  Grade  VIII  "A-". 

Literature  was  correlated  with  the  Reading  texts,  wherever  possible 
and,  especially,  with  those  authorized  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  In  every 
class,  appreciation  of  literature,  at  levels  advanced  for  the  grades 
concerned,  was  provided  for  regularly,  in  the  form  of  readings  of  prose 
by  the  teacher.  For  example,  Hemingway's  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  was  one  of 
the  several  selections  treated  in  this  manner  in  Program  5a.  Discussions 
usually  followed  these  readings,  especially  in  Programs  6b  and  7a. 

Supplementary  study  of  poetry  was  undertaken  in  five  classes,  in 
particular  Program  8;  additional  book  reviews  were  prepared  in  four; 
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occasional  readings  and  dramatizations  of  plays  were  carried  out  in 
three. 

Other  forms  of  enrichment  were  more  varied.  Pupils  in  Program  5a 
were  assisted  by  their  teacher  to  participate  in  a  book  club  and  to  share 
books  so  obtained.  A  series  of  teacher-prepared  biographic  lectures  on 
the  lives  of  literary  masters  was  given  in  Program  8.  In  the  same 
program,  a  resource  person  was  invited  to  the  class  to  give  a  talk  on 
modern  American  literature.  Free  reading  time  was  scheduled  for  one  hour 
per  week  in  Program  6b  only. 

Articulation  was  a  problem  in  varying  degree  in  three  programs. 
Programs  5b  and  6b  carried  out  parallel  studies  of  the  short  story.  In 
Program  8,  supplementary  use  was  made  of  a  high  school  literature  text. 

In  the  only  unit  involved,  that  prepared  in  Program  5b  for  study  of 
Shakespearean  theatre,  the  play  "A  Midsummer's  Night  Dream”  was  read  and 
discussed;  related  group  and  individual  assignments  were  carried  out.  It 
was  noted  that  excerpts  from  this  play  and  the  play  in  its  entirety 
would  have  to  be  studied  again  by  the  pupils,  as  parts  of  the  standard 
program  for  Grades  VII  and  IX. 

Art.  Enrichment  in  Art  was  not  extensive,  at  least  from  the 
creative  point  of  view,  even  though  21  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were 
judged  to  have  special  talent  in  this  endeavor.  For  the  most  part, 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  not  very  different  from  that  provided  for 
in  regular  classes. 

Enrichment  activities  were  conducted  in  four  programs.  Program 
5a  involved  additional  craft  work  and  assembly  of  prints.  Program  7a 
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provided  for  some  biographical  appreciation  of  great  artists  and  their 
work.  Program  8  permitted  more  individual  and  group  work  in  costume  and 
set  design  and  construction  for  a  class  operetta.  In  Program  6b,  an 
overview  study  of  the  history  of  Art  was  undertaken  in  a  unit  of  three 
months  duration. 

Music.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  considered  by 
teachers  to  have  special  musical  talent. 

Enrichment  was  provided  for  in  five  classes.  These  programs 
involved  organization  and  instruction  of  choirs,  each  of  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  festivals  along  with  choirs  from  some  of  the  regular  classes. 

In  three  cases,  pupils  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  sight  reading  of 
vocal  music  manuscript  and  two-part  singing.  Two  of  these  programs 
involved  additional  instruction  in  music  appreciation  beyond  the  stand¬ 
ard  program,  e.g.,  opportunity  for  pupils  to  attend  Sunday  symphony 
concerts  under  teacher-supervision.  In  the  junior  programs,  opportun¬ 
ities  were  occasionally  given  to  pupils  to  perform  before  their  class¬ 
mates. 

Instrumental  music  instruction  involved  a  unit  on  instruments  in 
Program  5a,  introductory  study  of  both  the  recorder  and  melodica  in 
Programs  5b  and  7a,  and  intensive  study  of  the  recorder  in  Program  6a. 

In  the  latter  case,  pupils  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the  more 
advanced  of  which  performed  with  considerable  skill.  In  this  case,  four 
and  five  part  compositions,  originally  written  for  the  instrument,  were 
learned. 

Correlations  involving  Music,  Art,  and  Drama  were  achieved  in 
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Program  8's  preparation  and  performance  of  "H.M.S.  Pinafore.',’  Every 
pupil  participated;  taking  parts,  designing  and  building  sets,  making 
some  costumes,  and  assisting  with  the  direction.  One  pupil  composed  and 
directed  the  choreography.  The  student  body  of  the  school  and  the  parents 
were  invited  to  attend;  proceeds  were  donated  to  a  school  fund. 

To  accommodate  particular  musical  interests,  a  group  of  eight 
pupils  in  Program  6a  was  given  regular  instruction  in  introductory  theory, 
usually  after  class  hours. 

Drama.  Teachers  estimated  that  12.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had 
special  talent  for  dramatics.  However,  this  aspect  of  the  fine  arts  was 
not  treated  as  a  discrete  entity  in  the  school  program.  Instead,  it  was 
provided  for  by  means  of  occasional  correlations  with  other  areas  of 
learning,  mainly  the  language  arts. 

Manual  Training  and  Home  Economics 

Manual  Training  was  obligatory  for  all  Grades  VII  and  VIII  boys. 
Home  Economics  was  obligatory  for  all  girls  in  the  same  grades. 

No  special  provisions  for  enrichment  were  made  in  either  case. 

Conversational  French 

In  1958  Conversational  French  was  added  experimentally  to  the 
special  class  program  for  Grades  V  to  VIII  inclusive. 

Until  the  end  of  December,  I960,  this  supplementary  enrichment 
was  directed  by  an  intinerant,  part-time  teacher  who  was  fluent  in  the 
French  language.  During  this  time,  pupils  in  each  class  received  two 
lessons  per  week,  each  of  which  was  one  hour  in  duration.  Emphasis  was 
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placed  on  conversation;  very  little  written  work  was  attempted. 

Loss  of  the  special  teacher's  services  resulted  in  discontinuance 
of  instruction  in  Programs  6b  and  7b.  However,  the  program  was  continued 
in  the  other  classes,  under  the  direction  of  two  special  class  teachers 
who  had  had  training  in  the  language. 

Although  broadcasts  from  the  local  French-speaking  radio  station 
were  not  included  as  part  of  the  school  program  during  class  hours,  pupils 
were  sometimes  asked  by  teachers  to  listen  to  this  station. 

French  at  the  Grade  IX  level  involved  the  repetition  of  most  of 
the  oral  instruction  undertaken  in  the  special  class  course. 

Work  and  Study  Skills 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  acquisition  and  use  of  general  work 
and  study  skills  in  every  program.  Instruction  related  to  techniques  of 
notemaking,  organization  of  research  reports,  and  use  of  library  resources. 

Homework 

There  was  no  specific  regulation  in  regard  to  homework.  However, 
the  Central  Office  did  suggest  certain  procedures.  It  was  suggested  that 
intermediate  grades  not  be  given  more  than  one  hour  of  homework  per  week, 
unless  additional  work  was  undertaken  voluntarily.  In  the  case  of  senior 
grades,  it  was  suggested  that  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours  per 
week  be  assigned;  that  not  more  than  one  hour  be  assigned  per  evening. 
Moderation  was  preferred  in  all  cases. 

Homework  was  involved  in  every  special  class  program.  It  related 
to  completion  of  regular  grade-course  work  and  to  enrichment.  Some  of  the 
work  was  assigned;  more  was  unassigned. 
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Some  enrichment,  especially  that  requiring  individual  research, 
involved  a  combination  of  home  and  school  study  and  preparation.  This 
homework  included  such  activities  as  supplementary  reading;  listening  to 
special  radio  programs;  viewing  television  programs  related  to  class  work; 
collecting  materials  for  class  use. 

Pupil  research  done  at  home,  apart  from  school  learning  require¬ 
ments,  seemed  to  follow  the  lines  of  individual  interests  rather  than  the 
dictates  of  the  school  program  per  se.  Scholarship  of  this  kind  was 
encouraged  by  the  teachers.  Furthermore,  guidance  and  appraisal  of  such 
work  was  provided  by  the  teachers,  if  this  service  was  requested  by  the 
pupil . 

III.  ORGANIZATION 

Four  main  problems  of  organization  were  noted.  These  problems 
related  to  pupils,  curriculum,  time,  and  resources. 

Pupils.  Pupils  were  organized  for  enrichment  study  and  activity 
in  three  ways;  as  a  class;  in  groups,  individually.  In  practice,  these 
procedures  were  emphasized  in  the  order  listed. 

Class  organization  of  pupils  predominated  for  four  main  reasons. 
First,  pupils  were  grouped  for  instruction  by  grade,  in  accordance  with 
system  policy  and  practice.  Second,  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
common  curricula  of  the  standard  program — the  starting  point  for  most 
study  and  activity  during  class  hours.  Thirdly,  most  incidental  enrich¬ 
ment  and  that  planned  in  horizontal  and  vertical  dimensions  was  subordinated 
to  standard  program  themes,  thereby  providing  bases  for  homogeneously- 
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oriented  curricula.  Finally*  class  size,  in  six  of  the  seven  programs 
frequently  made  other  approaches  unmanageable  in  the  light  of  available 
time  and  instructional  facilities  and  resources. 

Grouping  was  usually  determined  on  the  basis  of  predetermined 
standard  program  and  enrichment  themes  of  class  study  and  activity. 

Factors  of  ability  and  interest  were  accommodated  within  this  framework, 
whenever  possible.  Units  of  curricula  provided  the  principal  opportun¬ 
ities  for  that  group  work  undertaken,  especially  in  Science  and  Social 
Studies. 

Grouping  was  seldom  determined  in  relation  to  prior  considera¬ 
tion  for  individualized  pupil  abilities  or  interests,  with  the  exception 
of  some  notable  provisions  made  in  Music. 

Individualized  study  and  activity,  in  the  main,  received  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom  program,  as  it  related  to  class-oriented  standard 
program  and  enrichment  curricula  directly,  or  indirectly,  as  an  adjunct 
to  group  work.  Strictly  individualized  study  and  activity  initiated  in 
the  classroom  program,  or,  more  often,  by  the  pupil  himself,  was  usually 
treated  as  work  for  home  study. 

Curriculum.  Development  of  enrichment,  or  differentiated 
curriculum,  and  its  facilitation  at  the  classroom  level  was  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  teacher  knowledge,  skill,  and  initiative.  Although 
each  program  differed  in  terms  of  operational  objectives,  enrichment  con¬ 
tent,  and  emphases  in  methods  of  instruction,  all  programs  were  organized 
with  relatively  close  adherence  to  the  standard  program. 

Few  pre-planned  subject  correlations  were  made,  aside  from  those 
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achieved  by  means  of  techniques  of  oral  discussion.  Enrichment  exper¬ 
iences  were  rarely  defined  as  such  to  the  pupils. 

Three  dimensions  of  enrichment  were  involved:  vertical,  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  supplementary.  The  first  two  dimensions  were  related  to  the 
standard  program  in  depth  and  breadth  respectively.  Enrichment  in  these 
forms  predominated,  especially  in  Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Literature. 

Supplementary  enrichment,  or  curriculum  apart  from  the  standard 
program,  was  provided  for  with  varying  emphases.  Conversational  French 
was  the  main  source  in  all  programs.  Provisions  were  also  made  in  Science, 
Social  Studies,  Literature,  and  Music. 

Organization  and  development  of  curriculum  consonant  with  pupil 
capacity  and  rate  of  learning  was  frequently  hindered  by  the  practice  of 
close  adherence  to  graded  considerations  in  the  treatment  of  pupils  and 
curricula.  As  a  result,  teachers  curtailed  some  studies,  e.g.,  those  in 
Arithmetic,  until  pupils  were  promoted  to  the  next  grade. 

Problems  of  internal  articulation  were  noted  in  the  special  class 
program  as  a  whole.  Duplications  of  lessons  and  units  on  the  same  topics 
illustrated  this  point.  In  part,  this  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
recurring  themes  at  various  levels  of  spiral  curriculum  organization  in 
the  content  subjects.  To  a  greater  extent,  this  difficulty  appeared  to 
result  from  the  lack  of  co-ordination  in  total  special  class  enrichment 
programming. 

Problems  of  external  articulation  were  the  main  source  of  con¬ 
flict,  especially  in  the  case  of  vertically  organized  enrichment.  In 
Programs  6a  and  6b,  where  several  attempts  were  made  to  provide  for 
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standard  program  learning  experiences  more  commensurate  with  pupil 
capacities,  future  curriculum  planning  difficulties  resulted.  In  the 
senior  classes,  articulation  with  the  academic  and  non-academic  curricula 
of  the  secondary  school  was  difficult  to  achieve.  Not  only  were  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  under  different  jurisdictions,  but  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  study  at  advanced  grade  levels  or  special  enrich¬ 
ment  schemes  would  be  continued  after  promotion  to  Grade  IX.  Limitation 
of  study  in  French  to  conversation  at  the  elementary  level  was  one  example 
of  this  situation. 

Supplementary  enrichment  obviated  some  of  these  difficulties. 
Maintenance  and  exchange  of  curriculum  records  might  have  alleviated 
problems  of  internal  articulation,  had  this  practice  been  used  more 
extensively.  Similarly,  curriculum  planning  in  relation  to  the  standard 
program  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  grades  might  have  prevented 
duplications  of  teaching  and  learning,  had  this  practice  been  used  more 
often. 

Unit  organization  was  used  to  structure  some  curricula.  Science 
and  Social  Studies  units  were  involved  in  all  programs  mainly.  In  part, 
this  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  standard  program  models  of  curricular 
organization  used  to  outline  learning  requirements  in  the  courses  of 
study  concerned. 

Time.  Enrichment  provided  for,  as  well  as  that  contemplated, 
was  affected  by  the  factor  of  time  allotment.  All  classes  were  conducted 
for  194  days  in  the  school  year;  for  five  days  per  week;  for  five  hours 
daily,  exclusive  of  two  fifteen-minute  recesses,  the  noon  recess,  and  time 
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devoted  to  after-class  work. 

Of  necessity,  many  special  class  pupils,  who  did  not  reside  in 
the  school  area  concerned,  were  required  to  remain  at  school  from  opening 
until  dismissal  times.  In  the  schools  concerned,  paid  noon  supervision 
services  of  a  non-instructional  type  were  provided  for  these  pupils  and 
others.  During  this  time,  special  class  teachers  of  six  programs  made 
occasional  arrangements  for  enrichment  experiences.  In  the  remaining 
case,  frequent  arrangements  were  made  for  this  purpose. 

Every  teacher  in  the  system  was  required  to  prepare  a  timetable, 
in  order  to  ensure  adequate  coverage  of  all  prescribed  learning  in  the 
various  subject  fields.  Allocations  of  time,  by  subject  and  grade,  were 
expected  to  correspond,  as  reasonably  as  possible,  to  those  suggested  for 
system-wide  practice.1 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  in  every  program,  flexible  procedures  of 
time-organization  were  used.  In  the  long  run,  however,  teachers  reported 
that  percentages  of  time  per  subject  and  grade  closely  approximated  those 
suggested. 

Relationships,  between  time  allocated  to  particular  subject  fields 
during  class  hours  and  predicted  or  demonstrated  pupil  capacities,  were 
frequently  incongruous.  For  example,  free  reading  was  scheduled  regularly 
in  one  class  only  and,  in  this  case,  for  one  hour  per  week.  Although 
considerable  interest  was  shown  in  various  areas  of  scientific  study  and 
activity,  about  ninety  minutes  per  week  were  scheduled  for  Science  instruc¬ 
tion — standard  program  and  enrichment.  In  another  instance,  boys  in 

1See  Appendix  A. 
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Grades  VII  and  VIII  were  required  to  devote  about  two  and  one-half  hours 
per  week  to  Manual  Training.  This  occurred,  even  though  only  seven  of 
these  pupils  were  judged  to  have  special  talent  in  mechanics. 

Some  allowances  were  made  for  accommodation  of  special  abilities 
and  interests  outside  regular  class  hours.  Music  instruction,  which  was 
allotted  about  one  hour  of  class  time  per  week,  was  treated  in  this  way  to 
a  varying  extent.  Home  study  was  the  main  compensation. 

Instructional  resources.  Two  categories  of  instructional 
resources  were  employed  in  special  class  programs:  physical  and  human. 

The  former  were  available  from  school  and  community  sources.  The  latter 
involved  the  pupils,  special  resource  personnel,  and  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves. 

Most  of  the  physical  resources  used  were  obtained  through  school 
sources.  In  the  main,  these  resources  were  reading  materials,  few  of 
which  were  sufficiently  advanced,  varied,  and  numerous  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  pupil  reading  skills,  comprehensions,  and  interests. 

In  general  teachers  relied  mainly  on  accessible  resources 
located  in  the  school  and  classroom.  Limited  use  was  made  of  resources 
available  on  loan  from  the  Teaching  Aids  Centre  located  at  the  Central 
Office. 

Occasionally,  the  pupils  brought  equipment  and  materials  to  school 
for  use  in  enrichment  study  and  activity.  Some  instructional  resources, 
such  as  charts,  displays,  and  Science  models,  were  made  by  the  pupils  m 
classroom  enrichment  projects. 

Findings  indicate  that,  during  class  hours,  little  use  was  made 
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of  school  broadcasts  and  educational  television  services.  None  of  the 
schools  concerned  were  equipped  with  television  sets  and  rental  services 
were  not  arranged. 

All  school  personnel  concerned  were  of  the  opinion  that  pupils 
benefited  intellectually  from  grouping  with  their  gifted  peers.  Dis¬ 
cussion,  for  example,  was  considered  to  be  on  a  plane  much  higher  than 
that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  regular  classes  made  up  of  pupils  of  all 
levels  of  educable  ability. 

The  services  of  special  resource  personnel  were  used  occasionally. 
Although  the  Central  Office  scheduled  these  services  sometimes,  the  special 
class  teachers  had  to  make  the  arrangements  in  most  instances,  especially 
when  specific  program  needs  were  in  question. 

Every  teacher  acted  in  a  resource  capacity.  Each  was  qualified 
to  do  so  on  a  number  of  topics,  but  by  no  means  all. 

IV.  METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Methods  and  techniques  of  instruction  were,  in  general,  similar  to 
those  used  in  regular  classes.  Differences  stemmed  from  emphases  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  various  teachers  and,  in  every  case,  from  the  capacities  of 
the  pupils  themselves. 

A  variety  of  teaching  procedures  were  used.  However,  learning 
situations  usually  involved  the  priorities  of  the  standard  program  in  terms 
of  curriculum,  time,  and  resources.  As  a  result,  home  study  was  extended 
beyond  the  guidelines  suggested  for  system-wide  practice. 

Innovation  was  not  characteristic  of  the  special  class  program  as 
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a  whole.  Lockstep  organization  of  pupils  and  curricula  precluded  many 
achievements  of  this  kind,  even  though  they  were  encouraged  by  adminis¬ 
trators.  When  teachers  did  depart  from  traditional  practices,  some 
notable  provisions  were  made  to  accommodate  individual  differences.  This 
occurred,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Music  in  Program  6a. 

Emphases  given  by  teachers  to  various  procedures  for  teaching  and 
learning  affected  enrichment  curriculum.  In  Program  7a,  special  emphasis 
was  given  to  various  forms  of  discussion.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
stimulate  thought  and  expression  by  means  of  exchanges  of  ideas  among  the 
pupils.  This  technique  also  served  to  correlate  learning  experiences 
within  the  various  subject  areas  of  the  school  program.  Furthermore,  it 
provided  opportunities  for  pupils  to  relate  events  and  experiences  external 
to  the  classroom  with  those  of  the  school  program. 

The  unit  method  of  selecting,  planning,  and  conducting  enrich¬ 
ment  study  and  activity  was  used  in  every  program.  Again,  emphases  varied- 
in  number  of  units  involved  in  each  case,  subject  matter,  time  allotment, 
and  extent  of  pupil  participation. 

In  theory,  creativity  was  generally  regarded  as  being  something 
imaginative  and  unique.  In  practice,  with  few  exceptions,  it  appeared  to 
be  something  which  could  be  timetabled  and  assigned  accordingly. 

Experiences  so  defined  were  usually  restricted  to  composition  of  stories 
and  poems  and  to  art  work,  experiences  which  every  pupil  could  undertake 
at  the  same  time. 

Individualized  curriculum  seemed  to  be  equated  with  individual 
tutoring,  a  virtually  impossible  task  in  the  light  of  standard  program 
requirements  and  class  size.  This  frame  of  reference,  therefore, 
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precluded  individualized  treatment  of  both  creative  and  conventional 
curriculum,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  fitted  common  themes  of  study 
or  that  which  was  initiated  independently  by  the  pupil. 

Nonetheless,  independent  study  was  encouraged.  Pupils  were 
instructed  in  the  general  skills  involved.  In  addition,  teachers  devoted 
considerable  effort  to  supervision  and  appraisal  of  such  study. 

Group  study  and  activity,  as  a  rule,  was  not  directed  as  closely. 
Incidental  instruction  only  was  given  in  the  purposes  and  techniques  of 
group  work. 

Motivation  was  a  problem  to  some  degree  in  every  program..  Under- 
achievement  was  the  chief  manifestation  of  this  problem.  Inevitably,  the 
goals,  content,  and  pace  of  learning  did  not  satisfy  every  pupil's  aspira¬ 
tions.  When,  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  use  of  class  hours,  pupils  were 
grouped  as  a  class  for  enrichment,  one  child's  opportunity  for  challenge 
became  his  classmate's  cue  for  boredom. 

A  wide  range  and  number  of  enrichment  opportunities  were  available 
to  every  pupil  in  home,  community,  and  school  situations,  apart  from  the 
special  class  programs.  Direct  and  indirect  benefits  resulted  in  every 
case. 

With  few  exceptions,  incidental  arrangements  only  were  made  in 
special  class  programs  to  identify  these  external  enrichment  opportunities 
and  experiences  and  to  provide  for  their  integration  with  classroom 
enrichment  study  and  activity. 
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V.  EVALUATION 

Major  emphasis  was  placed  upon  evaluation  of  achievement  in  the 
standard  program — the  principal  basis  for  promotion.  That  enrichment 
which  was  evaluated  formally,  and  incorporated  as  part  of  the  year's-work 
credit  towards  promotion,  was  considered  mainly  in  terms  of  its  merits  as 
subject  matter.  Most  enrichment,  especially  that  of  an  incidental  nature, 
was  not  taken  into  account  directly  for  purposes  of  promotion. 

Teachers  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  insofar  as  evaluation  of 
enrichment  was  concerned.  Consequently,  evaluative  criteria,  their 
emphases  and  application,  varied  from  teacher  to  teacher.  Little  was  done 
to  evaluate  enrichment  outcomes  as  these  related  to  those  objectives  which 
had  been  formally  stated  for  special  class  programming.  For  example,  it 
was  difficult  to  assess,  in  fact,  how  many  new  fields  of  interest  had 
been  created  as  the  result  of  special  class  attendance.  Inventories  of 
pupil  interests  were  not  made  before,  during,  or  after  enrollment. 
Similarly,  changes  in  attitudes  were  not  studied  systematically. 

Standards  and  procedures  of  evaluation  related  to  external  tests 
and  measurements  were  the  same  as  those  used  on  a  system-wide  basis. 

Tests  and  ratings  conducted  within  programs  involved  variations  in  both 
standards  and  procedures. 

When  teacher-prepared  tests  were  administered,  whether  they 
involved  enrichment  or  not,  no  commonly  accepted  rationale  for  test 
construction  was  used.  As  a  result,  allowances  for  enrichment  varied. 
Proportions  of  test  items  of  various  levels  of  difficulty  also  varied, 
thereby  making  discrimination  of  marks  in  relation  to  expected  levels  of 
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performance  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  necessary. 

Marking,  or  grading,  practices  involved  the  use  of  both  absolute 
and  relative  standards.  Three  teachers  marked  according  to  test  scores 
as  such,  without  particular  regard  for  either  test  difficulty  or  the  range 
of  pupil  ability  involved.  Four  teachers  marked  relative  to  their  own 
various  interpretations  of  subject  matter  difficulty.  Furthermore,  in 
these  cases,  expectations  of  pupil  performance  ranged  from  what  might  be 
expected  for  the  age-grade  group  as  a  whole  to  what  was  expected  of  the 
so-called,  ideal  gifted  pupil. 

Evaluation  of  enrichment  was  hampered  further  by  its  frequently 
close  relationship  with  the  standard  program.  Consequently,  it  seldom 
rated  specific  mention  or  recording  as  such. 

Evaluation  of  pupil  development  in  particular  areas  of  talent 
potential  depended  on  two  main  factors:  the  degree  to  which  enrichment 
programming  facilitated  such  development,  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
particular  competencies  of  the  teacher  concerned. 

Pupils  were  sometimes  helped  to  evaluate  their  own  work.  In 
Program  7a,  for  instance,  each  pupil  was  assigned  a  pupil-editor  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  read,  appraise,  and  correct  written  assignments 
of  a  non— creative  type.  In  general,  however,  less  formal  arrangements 
were  made  in  the  other  programs. 


VI .  SUMMARY 

Objectives.  General  objectives  related  to  special  class  programs 
were  determined  by  Central  Office  personnel.  The  statements  made  related 
to  enrichment  directly  and  indirectly.  There  was  no  comprehensive 
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statement  of  enrichment  objectives. 

Enrichment  was  preferred  as  a  technique  for  educating  the 
academically  talented.  Development  of  talent  for  general  academic 
learning  was  encouraged  mainly. 

Recognition  of,  and  provisions  for,  development  of  individual 
talents  was  described  as  a  significant  objective.  Other  objectives 
related  to  academic  challenge,  extension  of  interests,  development  of 
desirable  attitudes,  and  provisions  for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  work 
and  study  skills.  Teachers  were  responsible  for  determining  specific 
enrichment  objectives. 

Content.  Prior  consideration  was  given  to  the  graded  require¬ 
ments  of  the  standard  program,  especially  as  these  related  to  the  essen¬ 
tial,  or  basic  skill,  subjects.  For  the  most  part,  enrichment  was 
subordinated  to  the  standard  program  by  subject. 

Subject  areas  receiving  the  greatest  attention  in  all  programs, 
in  terms  of  enrichment,  were  Social  Studies,  Science,  and  Literature.  The 
subject  area  providing  the  principal  source  of  correlation  was  Oral  Lan¬ 
guage.  In  general,  moderate  provisions  for  enrichment  were  made  in 
Language,  oral  and  written;  few  were  made  in  Arithmetic.  No  provisions 
were  made  in  Handwriting,  Physical  Education,  Manual  Training,  and  Home 
Economics. 

Conversational  French  constituted  a  form  of  supplementary  enrich¬ 
ment  for  all  pupils. 

Creativity  was  variously  provided  for  in  special  class  programs; 
in  no  case  as  a  major  undertaking.  It  related  mainly  to  activities  in  the 
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language  arts. 

Provisions  were  made  in  every  program  for  instruction  in,  and 
supervision  of,  general  work  and  study  skills,  especially  those  related 
to  research  studies. 

Homework  was  assigned  in  every  program.  Pupil-initiated  home 
study  and,  to  varying  degrees,  that  assigned  by  the  teacher  provided  the 
main  opportunity  for  enrichment  based  more  on  pupil  interests  than  subject 
requirements  of  the  standard  program. 

Comparison  between  standard  program  requirements  and  teachers' 
descriptions  of  enrichment  were  found  to  be  similar  in  many  cases.  It  was, 
therefore,  assumed  that  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  constituted  the 
source  of  differentiation  in  such  cases. 

Organization.  Pupils  were  organized  for  enrichment  study  and 
activity  by  class,  group,  and  individually.  Class  organization  pre¬ 
dominated. 

Teachers  were  individually  responsible  for  organization  of  the 
standard  program  and  enrichment.  Within  and  apart  from  the  graded, 
subject-structured  standard  program,  three  dimensions  of  enrichment  were 
organized.  Vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions,  related  to  the  standard 
program,  predominated. 

Attempts  to  provide  for  curricula  commensurate  with  pupil 
capacities  resulted  in  some  problems  of  internal  and  external  program 
articulation.  Supplementary  enrichment  obviated  some  of  these  difficulties. 

Some  use  was  made  of  unit  organization  of  curricula.  Few  pre¬ 
planned  subject  correlations  were  organized. 
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Flexible  timetabling  was  practiced  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  final  analysis,  times  allotted  per  subject  were  about  the 
same  as  those  suggested  for  equivalent-grade  regular  classes  in  the 
system. 

Most  physical  resources  used  in  the  special  class  programs  were 
obtained  through  school  sources.  Limited  use  was  made  of  resources  made 
available  for  system-wide  use  through  the  Central  Office.  Human  resources 
involved  the  pupils,  resource  personnel,  and  the  teachers  themselves. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  instruction.  Methods  and  techniques  of 
instruction  were  similar  to  those  used  in  regular  classes,  with  the 
exception  of  emphases  given  by  various  teachers  and  the  quality  of  pupil 
response  evoked. 

Although  a  variety  of  procedures  were  used,  learning  situations 
usually  related  to  those  determined  by  the  standard  program.  Few  innova¬ 
tions  were  attempted.  Various  treatments  were  given  to  the  unit  method  of 
study  and  activity. 

Measures  used  to  stimulate  creativity  were  similar  to  those  used 
in  regular  classes.  Individualized  curriculum  was  rarely  provided  for 
during  class  hours.  Independent  study,  conducted  afterwards,  was  encouraged. 
Group  study  and  activity,  as  a  rule,  was  not  based  on  use  of  the  techniques 
involved. 

Motivation  was  a  problem,  as  evidenced  by  cases  of  underachieve¬ 
ment. 

Few  provisions  were  made  to  correlate  special  class  enrichment 
with  that  provided  for  by  home,  community,  and  school  sources. 
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Evaluation,  Evaluation  of  standard  program  achievement  pre¬ 
dominated.  Pupil  gain,  in  relation  to  stated  objectives,  was  not 
measured.  Those  evaluations  of  enrichment  which  were  made  involved  the 
use  of  varying  criteria  and  procedures. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  FACILITATION  OF  ENRICHMENT 

IN  SPECIAL  CLASS  PROGRAMS 

The  third  sub-problem  in  this  study  relates  to  description  of 
administrative  provisions  made  for  facilitation  of  enrichment  in  special 
class  programs.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  data  were  obtained  from 
system,  school,  and  classroom  levels  of  administration. 

The  description  is  outlined  in  terms  of  seven  administrative 
variables.  These  are  as  follows;  (l)  policies  and  regulations; 

(2)  organization  and  structure;  (3)  instructional  staff;  (4)  physical 
facilities;  (5)  pupil  services;  (6)  public  and  professional  relations; 
(7)  finances. 

I.  POLICIES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Since  1931,  when  the  first  special  classes  for  the  gifted  were 
organized  in  Saskatoon,  the  instructional  program  has  continued  to  in¬ 
volve  two  main  emphases:  coverage  of  the  graded  standard  program  and 
enrichment. 

Board  policy  authorizing  the  operation  of  special  classes  was 
never  suspended.  Nor  was  this  considered.  Policies  related  to  specific 
purposes  of  these  classes,  however,  were  never  defined  clearly,  at  least 
so  defined  in  writing. 

A  general  statement  of  purposes  of  special  class  enrichment 
programming  was  restated  and  revised  in  a  brochure  prepared  and  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  in  1958.  Statements  contained 
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in  "Special  Classes  for  the  Academically  Talented  in  Saskatoon  Public 
Schools"  remained  in  effect  as  of  June,  1961. 

Board  policy  was  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
in  most  cases.  System  policies  were  determined  in  the  Central  Office  by 
the  Superintendent  and  other  members  of  his  staff  involved  in  special 
class  programming.  Teachers  and  principals  were  not,  as  a  rule,  involved 
directly  in  the  formulation  of  these  particular  policies,  much  less  any 
regulations  related  to  them. 

Most  policies  were  applicable  to  all  pupils  in  the  system.  The 
same  arrangement  applied  to  complementary  regulations.  Few  formal, 
written  statements  of  policy  and  regulation  had  been  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  deal  with  special  class  operation.  Exceptions  related  to  pre¬ 
ference  for  enrichment  after  enrollment  in  special  classes,  instead  of 
acceleration,  and  allowance  for  some  additional  instructional  materials. 

II.  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  encouraged  special 
arrangements  for  the  education  of  atypical  children  and  youth.  If 
requested,  any  Board  could  obtain  consultative  services  from  the  central 
authority  through  the  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Guidance  and  Special 
Education. 

The  Board  of  the  Saskatoon  Public  School  District  authorized 
special  class  education  for  the  academically  talented.  As  the  executive 
officer  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  total  instructional  program,  the 
Superintendent  supervised  the  curricular  and  administrative  arrangements 
required  for  the  operation  of  these  classes. 
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FIGURE  2 

STAFF  ORGANIZATION  RELATED  TO  SPECIAL  CLASS  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  ACADEMICALLY  TALENTED 

Staff  organization.  In  Figure  1  school  personnel  who  were  involved 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  special  class  program  for  the  academically 
talented  are  identified. 

Duties  and  responsibilities.  It  was  impossible  to  describe  in 
specific  terms  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  personnel  involved 
in  the  special  class  program.  The  formal  organization  of  personnel 
outlined  in  Figure  2  applied  to  the  operation  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole. 

Line  positions  were  held  by  the  Superintendent!  the  principals! 
and  the  teachers.  Other  Central  Office  staff  acted  in  staff  positions. 

On  occasion,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  was  delegated  line  authority, 
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e.g.,  in  the  case  of  evaluation  of  teaching  performance. 

The  Superintendent  acted  as  the  general  supervisor  of  curriculum 
and  administration.  Other  school  personnel  involved  were  responsible  to 
him,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Principals  acted  as  general  supervisors,  either  full-time  or  part- 
time,  depending  on  school  size.  Principals  at  Schools  A  and  C  had  full¬ 
time  supervision  of  the  classes  in  their  schools;  Principal  B  had  one  and 
one-half  days  of  supervisory  time  per  week  only. 

When  a  special  class  had  been  recruited  and  assigned  to  a  school 
by  the  Central  Office,  responsibility  for  that  class  was  then  transferred 
to  the  principal  concerned.  In  practice,  however,  this  responsibility 
appeared  to  be  a  source  of  doubt.  No  specific  duties  or  responsibilities 
were  stated.  No  differentiation  in  consultative  service  was  suggested. 

No  special  arrangements  appeared  to  have  been  made  to  ensure  that  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  schools  concerned  had  any  particular  training  or  interest 
in  the  curricula  of  these  classes  and  the  administrative  arrangements 
necessary  to  facilitate  that  curricula.  The  result  was  that  these  per¬ 
sonnel  made  few  special  administrative  provisions  to  accommodate  the 
pupils,  teachers,  or  program  of  the  special  classes. 

Teachers  of  the  special  classes  were  given  the  twofold  respon¬ 
sibility  of  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the  standard  program  and 
enrichment.  Each  teacher  was  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
responsibility  in  her  own  way. 

Each  teacher  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  was  excused  from  instruction 
in  Manual  Training  and  Home  Economics.  Instruction  in  these  areas  of 
learning  was  directed  by  special  teachers  who  provided  this  service  for 
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all  pupils  in  these  grades.  One  principal  instructed  a  Grade  VII  class 
in  grammar.  Teaching  exchanges  were  arranged  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
in  five  classes,  for  one  subject  in  each  instance. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  inspected  the  work  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  all  classes.  He  also  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  matters 
related  to  curriculum,  teaching,  and  materials  and  supplies.  These 
services  were  available  to  the  teachers  on  request. 

The  Child  Guidance  Counselor  and  his  assistants  studied  and 
reported  on  referrals  made  by  teachers  and  principals.  This  service 
applied  to  the  special  classes  in t erms  of  screening,  identification, 
and  selection  of  pupils.  Thereafter,  consultative  services  related  to 
matters  of  psychology  were  provided,  when  required  or  requested  by 
other  school  personnel  involved  in  the  special  class  programs. 

The  Supervisor  of  Reading  was  responsible  for  providing  for  the 
library  needs  of  all  pupils.  She  made  arrangements  to  obtain  and  dispatch 
books  to  the  special  classes.  She  also  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
in  regard  to  reading  problems  and  literature  and  reference  needs. 

The  subject  consultants  acted  in  both  supervisory  and  advisory 
capacities.  Personnel  involved  provided  consultative  services  in  music, 
remedial  reading,  and  physical  education  respectively.  Services  of  each 
specialist  were  available  to  all  classroom  programs — regular  and  special. 

On  the  whole,  there  appeared  to  be  no  clear  delineation  of  func¬ 
tion  among  the  administrative  personnel  involved.  In  practice,  direct 
responsibility  for  the  special  class  program  was,  for  the  most  part, 
centred  in  the  Central  Office,  where  it  was  shared  by  the  various  per¬ 
sonnel  referred  to.  As  a  result,  overall  supervision  of  special  class 
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pupils,  teachers,  and  programs  was  limited. 

Channels  of  communication.  Traditionally,  the  formal  plan  for 
staff  organization  did  not  preclude  direct,  teacher-initiated  communica¬ 
tions  with  Central  Office  personnel.  The  reverse  arrangement  applied 
also,  although  this  occurred  less  frequently  as  the  system  increased  in 
size  and  complexity. 

A  free  flow  of  ideas  was  intended.  However,  this  ideal  was  not 
always  realized  effectively,  as  demonstrated  in  cases  in  which  teachers 
wished  to  innovate. 

Personnel,  at  the  school  level  especially,  appeared  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  their  own  responsibilities  and  authorities 
and  those  of  others  involved  in  special  class  programming. 

III.  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

In  the  1960-61  special  class  program,  seven  teachers  were  involved. 
All  were  women,  two  of  whom  were  married.  Each  was  responsible  for  most 
or  all  class  work. 

Selection.  Teachers  were  selected  in  accordance  with  four  main 
criteria.  These  were  as  follows:  (a)  academic  qualifications;  (b)  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  experience;  (c)  interest  in  the  gifted  and  their  educa¬ 
tion;  (d)  willingness  to  assume  the  responsibilities  involved.  Special 
education  training  was  preferred;  however,  such  training  was  not  a 
prerequisite. 


Qualifications.  Every  teacher  in  the  Program  had  had  the  minimum 
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equivalent  of  four  years  of  university  classes.  IVvo  held  both  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Education  degrees.  Two  were  Bachelors  of 
Education.  One  each  was  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
respectively.  One  of  the  teachers  had  had  one  year  of  special  training 
in  music  at  the  university  level. 

Special  qualifications  involved  university  courses  in  conversa¬ 
tional  French  in  two  cases;  courses  in  tests  and  measurements  in  two 
cases;  musical  training  in  five  cases.  Furthermore,  all  had  travelled 
extensively. 

Experience.  All  teachers  concerned  were  experienced.  All  had 
had  teaching  experience  in  the  elementary  grades  prior  to,  and  exclusive 
of,  that  in  classes  for  the  academically  talented.  The  mean  teaching 
experience  in  elementary  work,  exclusive  of  special  education,  was  6.4 
years.  Four  teachers  had  taught  high  school  grades.  The  mean  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  this  regard  was  1.9  years.  Mean  experience  related  to  classes 
for  the  academically  talented  only  was  four  years,  as  of  June,  1961. 

Work  load.  As  indicated  in  Table  XI,  the  mean  work  load  for  all 
teachers  concerned  was  41.1  hours  per  week.  Each  teacher  was  responsible 
for  a  full  25  hours  of  class  work.  Each  participated  in  extra  class  work, 
such  as  supervision  duties  and  direction  of  choirs.  Furthermore,  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  class  instruction  averaged  14.6  hours  per  week  for  all 
teachers  concerned. 

In-service  education.  Pre-service  education  was  not  provided. 
Selection  criteria  and  procedures  compensated  for  it. 
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TABLE  XI 

MEAN  WORK  LOAD  PER  WEEK  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED  IN  THE  1960-61  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Duty 

Frequency 

Average 

time 

Class  work 

7 

25.0 

hours 

School  work 

7 

1.5 

it 

Preparatory  work 

7 

14.6 

it 

Total  average  times 

41.1 

hours 

Throughout  the  year. 

the  teachers  concerned  did 

not  meet 

;  to  dis- 

cuss  problems  or  to  conduct  studies.  In  the  first  term  they  were 
permitted,  if  they  wished,  to  attend  one  day  of  the  Council  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  conference.  During  the  second  term,  they  were  invited  to 
participate  in  four  general  meetings  designed  to  deal  with  problems 
related  to  special  class  programming.  Others  invited  to  attend  included 
regular  class  teachers,  principals,  Central  Office  staff,  and  members 
of  the  Board.  Leadership  was  provided  chiefly  by  members  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  Central  Office  staff.* 

Most  in-service  education  was  derived  from  participation  in 
general  grade,  subject,  and  staff  meetings.  In  School  B,  some  time  was 
devoted  at  staff  meetings  to  the  problems  of  the  special  classes. 

Proximity  to  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  made  it  possible 
for  teachers  to  study  special  courses,  when  these  were  provided. 
Attendance  at  universities  elsewhere  was  also  possible.  In  this  case, 
the  Board  provided  bursaries  to  the  extent  of  about  $200.00. 
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Teachers  had  access  to  the  library  resources  of  the  university, 
school  system,  and  community.  Consultative  services  were  also  available 
from  these  various  sources. 


IV.  PHYSICAL  RESOURCES 

The  description  of  resources  involves  reference  to  school  buildings, 
grounds,  equipment,  and  materials,  as  these  apply  directly  and  indirectly 
to  special  class  enrichment  programs. 

From  the  outset,  those  responsible  for  administering  special 
classes  had  to  contend  with  the  problem  of  finding  accommodation  which 
was  suitably  located  and  adequately  provided  with  facilities. 

School  buildings.  Through  their  structure  and  fixed  facilities, 
the  three  schools  involved  provided  both  varied  opportunities  for,  and 
limitations  of,  enrichment  programming. 

School  A,  a  modern,  one-story  building  had  the  most  satisfactory 
accommodation.  Its  enrollment  of  306  and  staff  of  fifteen  were  provided 
with  fifteen  classrooms  (two  of  which  were  used  for  special  classes); 
a  conference  room;  a  library;  an  auditorium;  two  playrooms;  a  supply 
room;  offices  for  the  principal  and  nurse  respectively;  a  staff  room  and 
kitchen. 

School  B  was  an  older,  two-storey  structure.  Its  enrollment  of 
250  and  staff  of  twelve  were  accommodated  with  eleven  classrooms  (three 
of  which  were  used  for  special  classes  and  one  for  Manual  Training 
instruction);  a  small  library-supply  storage  room;  an  auditorium;  a 
basement  room  for  noon  lunches  and  some  school  activities;  offices  for 
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the  principal  and  nurse  respectively,  and  a  staff  room. 

School  C  was  also  an  older  building.  It  was  a  three-storey 
structure.  In  this  case,  an  enrollment  of  502  and  staff  of  20  were 
accommodated.  Facilities  involved  twenty  classrooms  (two  of  which  were 
used  for  special  classes  and  one  for  Home  Economics  instruction);  a 
small  library  and  supply  room;  an  auditorium;  a  basement  activities 
room;  offices  for  the  principal  and  nurse  respectively;  a  staff  room. 

None  of  the  schools  concerned  had  library  space  sufficient  to 
cope  with  a  class  of  thirty  pupils  at  one  time.  School  A  could  accom¬ 
modate  about  twenty,  School  B  about  ten,  and  School  C  about  five. 

Special  rooms,  where  available,  were  shared  with  the  other 
classes.  No  special  provisions  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  Manual 
Training  and  Home  Economics  facilities  at  Schools  B  and  C  respectively. 
These  facilities  were  used  on  a  scheduled  basis  for  all  Grades  VII  and 
VIII  pupils. 

Auditoria  space  and  facilities  were  adequate  for  all  schools. 

Each  was  provided  with  suitable  stage  facilities.  The  auditorium  at 
School  A  only  was  suitable  for  physical  activities.  Owing  to  structural 
problems,  the  second  and  third  story  auditoria  at  Schools  B  and  C 
respectively  were  not  used  for  such  purposes. 

School  grounds.  Each  school  was  provided  with  adequate  space  and 
grounds  equipment  to  handle  the  regular  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
programs  planned. 

To  compensate  for  auditoria-use  limitations,  Schools  B  and  C  were 
provided  with  outdoor  volley  ball  facilities. 
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Equipment.  All  classrooms  were  furnished  with  movable  desks. 

Four  classes  had  one  or  more  work  tables;  three  had  none.  Five  classes 
were  provided  with  movable  bookcases;  two  had  none.  Every  class  had 
some  built-in  cupboards  and  shelves.  All  had  adequate  chalkboard  and 
tackboard  facilities. 

Only  School  A  was  provided  with  built-in  display  cases  in  the 
corridors.  All  schools  were,  however,  provided  with  tackboards. 

All  schools  were  equipped  with  a  variety  of  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment.  Standard  equipment  included  the  followings  a  16  mm  sound  motion 
picture  projector;  one  piano  per  five  classrooms;  a  35  mm  filmstrip 
projector;  two  or  more  record  players;  one  caliphone  per  ten  classrooms; 
a  tape  recorder;  an  adequate  supply  of  science  equipment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  prescribed  courses  to  study;  an  adequate  supply  of  chalk¬ 
board  instruments;  miscellaneous  equipment,  such  as  flannel  boards  and 
abacuses. 

School  A  only  was  equipped  with  a  communications  system  which 
permitted  the  channeling  of  radio  or  phonograph  to  any  or  all  classrooms. 
This  was  not  possible  in  the  School  C's  communications  system.  School  B 
had  none  at  all. 

Each  school  was  equipped  with  a  typewriter  and  either  a  spirit  or 
ink  duplicator. 

Materials.  A  variety  of  instructional  materials  were  available 
at  the  system,  school  and  classroom  levels. 

The  Teaching  Aids  Centre,  located  at  the  Central  Office,  provided 
all  teachers  with  a  wide  range  of  teaching  materials  which  were  available 
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for  loan  upon  request.  Among  the  principal  materials  which  could  be 
obtained  were  the  following:  (a)  about  1,250  filmstrips;  (b)  about  200 
16  mm  films;  (c)  several  hundred  slides;  (d)  about  500  taperecorded 
school  broadcast  programs;  (e)  a  large  file  of  flat  pictures;  (f)  micro¬ 
scopes  and  a  bioscope;  (g)  various  models  for  science  study. 

The  Central  Office  Library  stocked  a  wide  range  of  reference 
and  professional  books  suitable  for  school  personnel.  This  library  also 
stocked  and  made  available  upon  request  additional  supplementary  reading 
materials  for  pupils.  In  addition,  a  circulating  supplementary  book 
service  was  also  available,  if  requested.  Significantly,  all  but  a  few 
of  the  reading  materials  available  for  pupil  use  were  at  the  elementary 
grades  levels  of  reading  skill.  A  trend  toward  obtaining  more  advanced 
materials  suitable  for  the  academically  talented  had  begun,  however. 

About  175  records  and  albums  were  available  on  a  loan  basis 
through  the  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music.  This  department  also 
prepared,  taped,  and  distributed  music  tapes  to  complement  the  regular 
Music  program.  This  service  was  provided  on  a  regular,  scheduled  basis. 

Each  school  had  limited  central  library  accommodation  and  materials 
and  classroom  libraries.  In  the  main,  the  central  libraries  were  used 
for  storage  of  reference  books  and  other  printed  materials.  None  of  these 
materials  could  be  taken  out  of  the  schools  concerned. 

Included  among  the  reference  materials  were  the  following: 
encyclopaedias;  dictionaries;  supplementary  basic  readers;  music  books; 
some  magazines. 

On  the  basis  of  titles,  numbers  of  books  per  pupil  were  2,  4,  and 
2.5  for  Schools  A,  B,  and  C  respectively. 
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Schools  A  and  C  had  three  sets  of  encyclopaedias  each  in  their 
central  libraries.  School  B  had  two  sets.  Schools  A  and  B  were  provided 
with  Canadiana.  Each  school  received  several  educational  periodicals, 
none  of  which  dealt  with  gifted  children  directly.  School  A  only  had  a 
pamphlet  and  picture  file. 

With  the  exception  of  Science  texts  and  workbooks,  all  other  texts 
were  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Each  school  was  provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  maps  and  globes, 
in  relation  to  requirements  of  the  standard  program.  Few  specialized 
charts  were  available,  with  the  exception  of  those  provided  by  commercial 
firms. 

Each  school  had  limited  supplies  of  tapes  for  recording  purposes, 
filmstrips,  and  records.  Every  school  was  adequately  provided  with  basic 
art  materials. 

Classrooms  for  the  academically  talented  were  equipped  with  some 
instructional  resources  over  and  above  those  issued  to  regular  classes. 
These  resources  included  the  following;  a  filmstrip  viewer;  a  globe; 
additional  maps,  if  required;  additional  supplementary  and  reference 
books;  conference  tables,  space  permitting. 

A  "basic  library"  was  provided  for  each  class.  These  books  and 
periodicals  are  listed  in  Appendix  B.  Additional  books  were  available 
on  loan. 

Management  of  resources.  At  the  school  level,  organizational 
problems  related  to  utilization  of  school  plant,  grounds,  equipment,  and 
materials  were  the  responsibility  of  the  principal.  Usually,  some  of 
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these  responsibilities  were  delegated  to  the  vice-principal. 

At  the  system  level,  arrangements  were  made  in  the  Central  Office 
for  the  selection,  purchase,  and  distribution  of  basic  instructional 
resources.  The  same  arrangement  applied  to  supplementary  resources  for 
special  class  programs.  In  this  instance,  special  class  teachers  and 
principals  were  able,  if  they  wished,  to  make  suggestions.  Furthermore, 
principals  were  able  to  requisition  either  kind  of  resource. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  borrow  some  instructional  resources 
from  the  Central  Office  directly,  every  teacher  in  the  system  was  able  to 
obtain  and  return  such  resources  by  means  of  a  system-wide,  weekly 
delivery  service. 

In  practice,  special  class  teachers  were  not  assisted  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  degree  in  matters  of  resources  planning,  procuring,  or  utilization, 
as  these  management  problems  related  to  differentiated  program  needs. 
Consequently,  accessibility  of  resources,  rather  than  their  particular 
appropriateness  to  given  learning  situations,  took  precedence  in  the 
development  of  most  enrichment  programming. 

V.  PUPIL  SERVICES 

Activities  related  to  pupils  which  supplement  the  classroom 
instructional  program  are  described  as  pupil  services.  In  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  follows,  these  services  are  categorized  as  follows:  (1) 
admission  of  pupils;  (2)  pupil  accounting;  (3)  promotion  policy; 

(4)  special  services;  (5)  pupil  study. 

Admission  of  pupils.  Certain  screening,  identification,  selection, 
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and  placement  procedures  were  made  to  apply  to  all  pupils  in  the  system. 
These  procedures  were  occasionally  modified.  However,  in  each  given 
year  concerned,  few  exceptions  were  made  in  determining  eligibility  of 
pupils  for  admission. 

Admission  was  determined  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  measured 
intelligence  scores  derived  from  verbally  oriented  tests.  Characteristics 
such  as  achievement,  industry,  work  and  study  habits,  interests,  and 
health  played  a  minor  part  only.  No  specific  procedures  were  employed 
in  order  to  identify  special  talents,  which  would  affect  enrichment 
programming,  or  personality  factors,  which  would  affect  guidance  needs. 

No  allowance  was  made  for  measures  or  estimates  of  creative  talents,  or 
capacity  to  think  divergently. 

Group  tests  were  used  for  purposes  of  screening.  The  Otis  Mental 
Ability  Test.  Alpha  was  administered  to  all  Grade  III  pupils.  Those  who 
scored  112  and  above,  together  with  others  recommended  by  teachers  and 
principals,  were  administered  the  Pintner  Intermediate  Group  Test.  Verbal 
Form,  during  the  latter  part  of  Grade  IV.  Pupils  were  then  listed  in 
descending  order  of  testing  ability,  in  order  that  selection  might  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  placements  possible. 

Individual  tests — either  the  Revised  Stanford  Binet,  Form  L  or  the 
WISC — were  sometimes  used,  especially  to  obtain  corroborating  evidence 
in  marginal  cases. 

Preliminary  lists  of  possible  candidates  were  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  data  and  the  extent  of  available  accommodation. 
These  lists  were  dispatched  to  the  schools  to  permit  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  to  express  further  opinion  on  the  matter.  Corrected  lists  were 
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then  used  for  recruitment. 

Parents  of  eligible  candidates  were  informed  by  the  Child  Guidance 
Counsellor.  A  meeting  between  these  parents  and  members  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  concerned  was  then  called,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  procedures,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  special  class  education. 
The  final  decision  as  to  admission  in  these  cases  was  made  by  the  parents. 

Quota  bases  of  admission  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  some  possible 
candidates.  For  example,  of  the  133  pupils  identified  in  the  1960-61 
testing  program,  only  50  were  admitted. 

Pupil  accounting.  Standard  pupil  accounting  practices  were 
followed,  with  few  exceptions.  The  same  report  cards  were  used  in  all 
special  and  regular  classes.  In  one  class  only,  this  report  was  supple¬ 
mented  in  the  form  of  a  pupil-prepared  self  evaluation  of  personal, 
social,  and  academic  growth.  The  same  cumulative  record  folder  was  used 
for  all  special  and  regular  class  pupils  also.  In  the  latter  case,  very 
few  special  provisions  were  made  for  recording  enrichment  needs  or 
achievements  for  current  or  future  use. 

Promotion  policy.  Promotion  policy  applied  on  a  system-wide 
basis.  It  involved  common  standards  of  evaluation  and  common,  minimal 
academic  requirements  for  completion  of  each  of  the  eight  grades  con¬ 
cerned.  Under  certain  circumstances,  acceleration  to  a  maximum  of  one 
year  was  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  was  generally  limited  to 
two  years  in  a  given  grade. 

Evaluation  of  academic  work  involved  a  combination  of  system 
standards  and  certain  variations  made  by  individual  teachers  in  test 
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construction  and  marking. 

Letter  grades,  with  percentage  equivalents,  were  used  as  follows: 
"A"  (85  -  100  per  cent);  "B"  (75  -  84  per  cent);  "C"  (60  -  74  per  cent); 
"D"  (50  -  59  per  cent);  "Fail"  (under  50  per  cent). 

Some  exceptions  were  made,  however.  Standards  in  Mechanical 
Arithmetic  and  Spelling  were  as  follows:  "A"  (95  -  100  per  cent);  "B" 

(90  -  94  per  cent);  "C"  (80  -  89  per  cent);  "D"  (75  -  79  per  cent); 

"Fail"  (under  75  per  cent).  The  final,  Department  of  Education  examina¬ 
tion  in  Grade  VIII  Arithmetic  involved  a  pass  mark  of  50  per  cent. 

Academic  achievement  was  the  principal  basis  for  determining 
promotion.  No  recommendations  were  made,  as  a  rule,  on  the  basis  of 
a  pupil*s  work  for  the  year  only.  Instead,  with  the  exception  of  five 
final,  Department  of  Education  examinations  in  Grade  VIII  (Composition, 
Arithmetic,  Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Literature),  promotional  status 
in  the  grades  concerned  was  based  on  an  equal  weighting  of  the  year’s 
achievement,  as  measured  by  teacher-prepared  tests  and  ratings,  and  end- 
of-year  achievement,  as  measured  by  these  means  in  some  instances  and 
externally  prepared  tests  in  the  remainder. 

Tests,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Office,  were 
administered  in  June  to  all  pupils  in  Grades  I  to  VII  inclusive,  as 
follows:  Language,  Silent  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  and  Grade  VII 
Grammar.  The  remainder  of  the  end-of-year  tests  and  ratings  used  for 
purposes  of  promotion  were  determined  by  the  individual  teachers  con¬ 
cerned.  With  the  exception  of  the  five  Grade  VIII  departmental  examina¬ 
tions  referred  to  previously  and  tests  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Central  Office  in  Language,  Reading,  and  Spelling,  the  remainder  of 
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these  end-of-year  tests  and  ratings  were  also  determined  by  the  individual 
teachers  concerned. 

Externally  prepared  tests  did  not  involve  specific  attempts  to 
evaluate  enrichment.  Teacher-prepared  tests  and  ratings  provided  some 
allowance  for  such  evaluation  and  its  inclusion  as  partial  grounds  for 
calculating  promotional  status.  Such  evaluations  were  limited,  however, 
since  overriding  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  requirements  of  the  standard 
program. 

Acceleration  was  included  in  the  system  promotional  policy  as  one 
means  for  dealing  with  individual  differences,  insofar  as  they  applied  to 
bright,  mature  children  who  were  achieving  well  above  the  norms  for  their 
respective  grade  levels.  It  was  not  synonymous  with  grade  skipping. 
Instead,  it  was  intended  to  involve  planned  progress  through  the  regular 
course  work.  Usually,  this  involved  the  completion  of  two  years*  work  in 
one. 

Identification  and  selection  of  candidates  was  largely  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  teacher  and  principal.  However,  the  services  of  the  Child 
Guidance  Counsellor  were  also  available  on  request.  Before  a  final 
decision  was  reached  in  each  case,  parental  consent  was  requested. 

Specific  requirements  for  eligibility  'were  outlined  in  Bulletin 
59-130,  as  follows:  (1)  an  I.Q.  of  at  least  130,  as  measured  by  an 
individual  mental  ability  test;  (2)  a  mental  age  which  is  at  least  as 
high  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  normal  chronological  age  range  for  the  next 
higher  grade;  (3)  not  under-age,  according  to  the  system*s  age  policy; 

(4)  superior  academic  achievement,  as  measured  by  approved  standardized 
test  batteries  and  a  general  achievement  at  least  one  grade  level  higher 
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than  the  present  grade;  furthermore,  if  possible,  informal  tests  in  Oral 
Language,  Arithmetic,  and  Reading;  (5)  satisfactory  work  habits,  such  as 
neatness,  industry  and  consistency;  (6)  secure,  mature,  and  well  adjusted 
children  in  good  physical  health. 

Principals  were  provided  with  a  written  statement  of  acceleration 
policy;  a  guide  sheet  for  rating  personal  qualities  of  pupils  recommended 
for  acceleration;  special  referral  forms.  Thus,  if  the  principal  and  his 
staff  were  conscientious  and  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their 
care,  acceleration  could  be  arranged  for  suitable  pupils. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
accelerants  who  were  permitted  to  do  the  regular  work  in  grades  I  to  IV 
in  three  years. 


TABLE  XII 

NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  ACADEMICALLY  TALENTED 
PUPILS  ACCELERATED  BY  GRADE 


Number 

Grade 

Enrollment 

Accelerated 

Percentage 

5 

59 

18 

30.5 

6 

59 

16 

27.1 

7 

59 

8 

13.6 

8 

24 

8 

33.3 

Totals 

201 

50 

24.5 

Only 

one  pupil  in 

the  present  group  was  accelerated 

after  enroll- 

ment  in  a  special  class. 
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Acceleration  in  the  Primary  Department  was  favoured.  This  pre¬ 
ference  was  based  on  three  main  considerations.  These  were  listed  in 
Bulletin  59-130  as  follows: 

(a)  We  believe  that  children  may  develop  poor  work  habits 
and  undesirable  attitudes  if  they  are  not  kept  working  to 
capacity.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  primary  program. 

(b)  We  believe  that  enrichment  is  preferable  to  acceleration 
as  a  means  of  meeting  the  abilities  of  bright  children,  but 
enrichment  is  difficult  in  relatively  large  classes  until  the 
skills  of  reading  and  number  are  mastered.  Thus  we  favor 
acceleration  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  enrichment  beyond 
that. 

(c)  Our  classes  for  the  academically-talented  children  offer 
an  enriched  four-year  program  with  no  acceleration.  If  pupils 
are  to  be  accelerated,  they  should  be  moved  ahead  before 
entering  the  academically  talented  classes  in  Grade  Five. 

Certain  limitations  were  placed  upon  acceleration.  First,  it  was 
limited  to  one  year  in  the  total  elementary  program.  Second,  the  number 
of  accelerants  was  limited,  i.e.,  it  was  about  five  per  cent  in  the  system 
as  a  whole.  Third,  acceleration  did  not  involve  a  change  of  classes,  if 
it  was  to  be  provided  during  one  school  year.  In  such  cases  arrangements 
were  made  for  grouping  within  the  class.  Thus,  to  make  the  policy  work 
as  intended,  principals  and  teachers  had  to  group  children  according  to 
ability  on  school  and  classroom  bases. 


Special  services.  Academic  and  personal  guidance  was  provided  by 
the  teachers  on  an  incidental  basis  in  five  classes.  In  two  classes,  this 
service  was  scheduled  occasionally.  In  one  of  the  latter  classes,  the 
teacher  and  the  principal  provided  two  conferences  with  each  pupil  per 
year. 

Referrals  could  be  made  to  the  Office  of  Child  Guidance  Counsellor 
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by  teachers,  principals,  and,  in  some  cases,  parents.  Consultant  ser¬ 
vices  were  provided  on  request  of  these  persons.  However,  such  requests 
were  seldom  made. 

Pupil  study.  No  provisions  had  been  made  for  psychological  studies 
of  special  class  pupils,  beyond  initial  admission  processes  and  the  occa¬ 
sional,  subsequent  referral.  Underachievement,  for  example,  was  regarded 
mainly  as  a  curriculum  rather  than  psychological  problem. 

Comparisons  with  matched  peers  in  the  regular  classes  might  have 
provided  considerably  more  insight  into  the  effects  of  enrichment  on 
special  class  pupils.  However,  no  study  of  this  kind  had  been  undertaken. 
Similarly,  no  longitudinal  investigations  had  been  undertaken  to  assemble 
case  study  data  which,  eventually,  could  be  related  to  such  factors  as 
selection  criteria  and  enrichment  programming  needs. 

A  follow-up  study,  undertaken  by  a  graduate  student  in  Education 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  to  determine  the  effects  of  special 
class  education  on  subsequent  achievement,  had  not  been  completed. 

VI.  PUBLIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

Few  special  provisions  were  made  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
the  academically  talented  pupil — his  needs,  abilities,  and  interests — 
or  of  the  work  and  purposes  of  special  class  enrichment  programs.  From 
the  beginning,  those  responsible  for  special  classes  emphasized  that 
these  pupils  were  primarily  children  who  had  all  the  needs  of  ordinary 
boys  and  girls.  No  attempt  was  made,  therefore,  to  set  these  children 
apart  from  others  by  labelling  them  or  their  classes  with  the  term  gifted. 
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Segregation  of  the  academically  talented  was  never  accepted  by  all 
school  personnel  and  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  these  classes  were 
never  seriously  questioned  by  boards,  staff,  or  the  general  public. 

Public  relations  was  restricted  to  the  parents.  Following  the 
initial  procedures  involved  in  recruitment  of  eligible  pupils  (a  service 
provided  through  the  Central  Office),  practices  similar  to  those  used  in 
regular  classes  were  employed.  Teachers  issued  reports  and  occasional 
notes  to  parents.  Parent-teacher  interviews  were  arranged,  at  the  request 
of  either  the  parent  or  the  teacher.  A  standing  invitation  was  extended 
to  parents  by  the  teachers  to  make  class  visits  at  any  time.  However, 
few  parents  accepted  this  offer. 

Parents  were  invited  to  join  the  Home  and  School  Associations  of 
the  schools  concerned.  Although  meetings  were  usually  of  a  general 
nature,  they  did  provide  parents  with  opportunities  to  meet  with  the 
special  class  teachers  to  discuss  pupil  and  program  problems.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  parents  could,  if  they  wished,  confer  directly  with  Central  Office 
personnel  on  matters  related  to  special  class  education.  Few  did  so. 

Professional  relations  did  not  involve  a  planned  program.  In  the 
main,  information  about  special  class  pupils  and  programs  was  disseminated 
through  informal  relationships  between  special  and  regular  class  teachers. 
This  occurred  incidentally  and  mainly  in  the  three  schools  concerned. 

The  four  special  in-service  meetings  conducted  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1960-61  school  year  to  deal  with  problems  of  special  class  educa¬ 
tion  did,  however,  represent  a  trend  towards  making  provisions  for  pro¬ 
fessional  relations  on  a  more  formal  and  participatory  basis.  Occasional 
references  to  the  academically  talented  in  the  Superintendent 's  bulletins 
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to  all  staff  members  provided  another  avenue  of  communication. 

Memberships  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Council  of  Exceptional 
Children  was  open  to  all  special  class  teachers.  In  this  case,  limited 
participation  by  these  personnel  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this 
organization  attempted  to  deal  with  problems  related  to  all  types  of 
atypical  children,  thereby  permitting  only  occasional  study  of  the  gifted. 

Data  for  development  of  public  and  professional  relations  programs 
was  partial.  Formal  assessments  of  staff  and  community  attitudes  towards, 
and  knowledges  of,  the  special  class  program  had  not  been  obtained.  Also, 
no  description  of  program  had  been  prepared. 

VII.  FINANCES 

No  extensive  arrangements  were  made  to  differentiate  budgetary 
considerations  of  the  special  class  programs  from  those  required  for  the 
general  operation  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Precise  accounting  was, 
therefore,  not  available  for  separate  or  collective  expenditures  required 
for  identification  services,  the  instructional  program,  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  comparison  of  per  pupil  costs  for  the  regular, 
educably  retarded,  and  gifted  programs  was  not  possible. 

Some  identifiable  expenditures  were  made.  These  applied  mainly 
to  initial  and  replacement  costs  for  some  special  instructional  resources, 
in  particular  those  required  for  supplementary  classroom  libraries.  The 
amount  required  for  these  purposes  was  estimated  at  $200.00  per  class, 
or  $7.00  per  pupil. 

In  the  Educational  Program  prepared  for  budgetary  purposes  in  each 
financial  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  funds  were 
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requested  for  purposes  related  directly  and  indirectly  to  special  class 
program  development.  Staff  participation  in  the  development  of  that  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  applied  to  special  classes  for  the  academically  talented,  was 
not  carried  out  on  a  formal  basis.  Fulfillment  of  proposals  involved,  in 
every  case,  the  prior  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  and, 
finally,  that  of  the  entire  corporation. 

Transportation,  noon-lunch,  and  various  school  supply  needs  not 
provided  free  by  either  the  Department  of  Education  or  the  Board  were 
paid  for  by  the  parents. 


VIII.  SUMMARY 

Policies  and  regulations.  Special  classes  were  established  and 
maintained  by  Board  policy.  Few  formal,  written  statements  of  policy 
and  regulation  were  made  to  apply  specifically  to  the  special  class 
program,  with  the  main  exception  of  that  related  to  criteria  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  admission.  Policies  and  regulations  were  determined  mainly  by 
Central  Office  personnel. 

Organization  and  structure.  The  pattern  of  organization  and 
structure  used  for  the  operation  of  the  system  as  a  whole  was  applied  to 
the  special  class  program.  There  was  no  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  personnel  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
program.  In  practice,  major  responsibility  for  standard  program  and 
enrichment  was  assigned  to  the  teachers. 

Instructional  staff.  Minimum  professional  training  of  the  seven 
full-time  teachers  involved  was  four  years.  All  had  had  experience  in 
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in  regular  class  work  in  the  elementary  grades  previously;  four  had  also 
instructed  at  the  high  school  level.  Mean  years  of  teaching  experience 
in  special  classes  was  four  years.  Average  work  load  was  41.1  hours  per 
week. 

Pre-service  education  was  substituted  by  selection  criteria  and 
procedures.  Limited  provisions  were  made  for  in-service  education. 

Physical  resources.  Availability  of  suitable  classroom  accom¬ 
modation  was  one  factor  in  determining  the  number  and  placement  of  special 
classes.  Of  the  three  schools  concerned,  only  one  had  the  majority  of 
required  facilities. 

Some  special  instructional  resources  (mainly  books)  were  provided 
each  special  class  in  addition  to  basic  issuance.  Other  resources  were 
available  on  loan  from  the  Central  Office.  Accessibility  of  resources 
affected  provisions  made  for  differentiated  programming. 

Pupil  services.  Admission  of  pupils  was  determined  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  I.Q.  data  derived  from  use  of  group  tests  in  all  cases  and 
supplementary  individual  tests  in  some  cases. 

Standard  pupil  accounting  practices  were  used  which  involved  very 
few  provisions  for  recording  of  enrichment  needs  and  achievements. 

Promotion  policies  applied  to  all  regular  and  special  class  pupils. 
Acceleration  of  the  gifted  was  restricted  to  one  year  in  the  elementary 
grades.  In  practice,  this  policy  was  made  to  apply  to  the  primary 
division  with  one  exception.  Fifty  special  class  pupils  had  been  accele¬ 
rated. 

Some  provisions  were  made  to  provide  guidance  services.  No  special 
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provisions  were  made  in  regard  to  pupil  study,  in  addition  to  that 
derived  from  initial  admission  processes  and  occasional,  subsequent 
referrals. 

Public  and  professional  relations.  Few  planned,  special  provisions 
were  made  to  acquaint  parents,  staff,  and  the  general  public  with  informa¬ 
tion  related  to  special  class  pupils  and  programs. 

Finances.  Few  arrangements  were  made  to  differentiate  budgetary 
considerations  related  to  the  special  class  program  for  purposes  of 
study  and  comparison.  Staff  involvement  was  limited  in  the  preparation 
of  those  aspects  of  the  Educational  Program  related  to  special  class 
requirements.  Transportation,  noon-lunch,  and  some  materials  costs 
were  met  by  parents. 


. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  GUIDELINES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  SITUATION 

AND  THE  LITERATURE 

The  fourth  sub-problem  in  this  study  involved  the  ascertaining  of 
staff  opinion  and  findings  from  the  literature.  The  fifth  sub-problem 
involved  the  combination  of  these  data  with  that  outlined  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion. 

In  this  chapter,  guidelines  are  derived  from  these  sources  which 
relate  to  two  aspects  of  programmings  theoretical  bases  of  program 
structure  and  program  function. 

I.  THEORETICAL  BASES  FOR  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 

Program  functions  and  related  administrative  facilitation  were 
hampered  by  doubts  and  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  theoretical  bases 
of  program  structure.  Definitions  of  giftedness  and  enrichment  varied 
among  the  school  personnel  concerned.  Consequently,  objectives  were 
neither  consistent  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  basic  requirement  of  this  enrichment 
program,  or  any  other,  was  a  statement  of  operational  objectives  which 
would  take  into  account  the  nature  and  scope  of  giftedness  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  developed.  Furthermore,  it  was  also  apparent  that  these 
objectives  would  have  to  be  compatible  with  the  means  used  to  achieve 
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Giftedness* 

The  literature  is  replete  with  varying  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  giftedness.  Nonetheless,  there  appear  to  be  two 
different  centres  of  thought  on  the  matter.  One,  the  more  narrow  and 
traditional  definition,  is  unidimensional.  The  other  supports  a  broader, 
or  multidimensional,  definition. 

The  traditional  basis  for  definition  of  giftedness  is  concerned 
mainly  with  potential  for  high  intellectual  achievement.  In  a  unidimen¬ 
sional  context,  therefore,  the  so-called  gifted  child  is  equated  with  the 
single  I.Q.  variable.  Laycock,  for  example,  reserves  the  term  giftedness 
to  refer  to  a  "high  degree  of  general  intellectual  ability  or  of  general 
intelligence."^  This  view,  like  Terman's,  concurs  with  that  of  Spearman 
who  theorized  that  a  general  factor  of  human  ability  was  the  essential 
factor  in  explaining  all  creative  achievement . ^ 

More  recent  definitions  of  giftedness  have  been  broader  and  more 

sociologically  oriented.  Witty  refers  to  giftedness  as  performance  that 

is  "consistently  remarkable  in  any  potentially  valuable  area."5  Havig- 

hurst  et  aj.  assume  that,  through  consideration  of  a  variety  of  talents, 

A  meaningful  definition  of  the  gifted  would  then  not  be  a  narrow 
one  but  might  include  every  child,  who,  in  his  age  group,  is 
superior  in  some  ability  which  may  make  him  an  outstanding 


^S.  R.  Laycock,  Gifted  Children  (Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing 
Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  9. 

•^Ibid. ,  p.  10. 

P.  A.  Witty,  "Some  Considerations  in  the  Education  of  Gifted  Child¬ 
ren,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  XXVI  (October,  1940), 
512-21. 
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contributor  to  the  welfare  of,  and  the  quality  of  living  in, 
society. 4 

Guilford  suggests  that  intelligence  tests  should  emphasize  some 

of  the  socially  important  factors  having  to  do  with  productive  thinking. 

He  states  that  intelligence  is  probably  not  one  “unique,  solitary  pheno- 
5 

menon."  Getzels  and  Jackson  hypothesize  that 

If  learning  involved  the  production  of  novelty  rather  than  the 
remembrance  of  things  known,  then  creativity  as  well  as  I.Q. 
might  become  the  appropriate  defining  quality  of  giftedness. 

A  variety  of  talents,  in  addition  to  high  intellectual  capacity, 

was  noted  in  profile  data.  Recognition  of,  and  provision  for,  individual 

differences  among  the  gifted  was  said  to  be  a  necessity,  especially  insofar 

as  special  talents  which  could  be  accommodated  in  the  school  program  were 

concerned. 

In  most  instances  in  practice,  however,  it  appeared  that  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  traditional  view  of  giftedness.  Accordingly,  focus 
was  placed  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  standard  program  tasks  in 
depth  and  breadth,  when  enrichment  was  attempted.  As  a  result,  frequent 
contrasts  occurred  between  heterogeneity  of  pupil  potential,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  homogeneity  of  curricula  on  the  other. 

Theoretically,  the  true  nature  of  giftedness  remains  a  topic  for 


^Havighurst  and  others,  A  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Gifted  Child¬ 
ren.  Supplementary  Educational  Monograph  No.  83  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1955),  p.  4. 

^Joy  P.  Guilford,  "The  Structure  of  Intellect."  Psychological 
Bulletin.  LIII  (July,  1956),  267-93. 

^J.  W.  Getzels  and  P.  W.  Jackson,  "The  Study  of  Giftedness:  A 
Multidimensional  Approach,"  The  Gifted  Student:  Co-operative  Research 
Monograph  No.  2  (Washington:  The  Government  Printing  Office,  I960),  p.  2. 
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considerable  debate.  In  practical  terms,  however,  such  speculation  need 
not  preclude  the  making  of  special  educational  provisions  for  the  gifted. 
Imperfect  or  not,  some  operational  definition  is  required.  Such  a  defi¬ 
nition,  it  is  contended,  would  permit  more  effective  provisions  for 
discovery  and  development  of  pupil  potential,  program  differentiation, 
and  administrative  facilitation. 

Although  interpretations  vary,  both  traditional  and  more  recent 
definitions  of  giftedness  make  some  allowances  for  the  phenomenon  of 
creativity.  Enrichment  curricula  which  excludes  or  minimizes  this  aspect 
of  giftedness  in  programming  does  not,  therefore,  fulfil  its  purpose  as 
a  means  of  accommodating  individual  differences. 

Guideline:  That  the  nature  and  scope  of  giftedness  to  be 
developed  in  enrichment  programs  be  defined  at  an  operational 
level  which  encompasses  both  intellectual  and  creative  abilities. 

Enrichment 

All  school  personnel  agreed  that  enrichment  was,  ideally  at  least, 
one  good  practice  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  gifted  in  the 
elementary  school.  In  theoretical  terms,  however,  opinions  as  to 
definition  varied.  Enrichment  was  considered  to  be  a  teaching  device  by 
some;  a  curriculum  problem  by  others. 

Some  opinions  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  each  other.  For  example, 
one  staff  member  advocated  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  and  differen¬ 
tiated  curriculum  which  would  obviate  clashes  with  the  standard  program 
in  articulation  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  greater  attention  to 
individual  differences.  Another  view — one  accepted  by  the  majority — 
stressed  the  need  for  using  the  standard  program  as  the  principal 
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organizational  centre  for  development  of  enrichment,  rather  than  getting 
embroiled  in  laissez-faire  schemes. 

Variation  in  theory  led  to  variation  in  practice.  This  was 
reflected  in  matt  rs  of  enrichment  objectives,  content,  organizational 
procedures,  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction,  and  criteria  and 
procedures  of  evaluation. 

That  doubt  should  exist  as  to  theoretical  bases  for  development 

of  enrichment  curricula  is  understandable,  to  some  extent,  when  one  refers 

to  the  literature.  Here  the  term  is  variously  defined  and  emphasized. 

Among  the  emphases  noted  in  the  literature,  the  various  authors 

use  one  or  more  of  the  following  frames  of  reference:  the  curriculum, 

in  its  broadest  sense;  the  pupil,  his  needs  abilities,  and  interests; 

mental  processes;  the  methodology  of  teaching;  administrative  facilita- 

\ 

tion. 

The  writers  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  report  state 
that  enrichment  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  deliberate  differentiation 
of  curricular  content  and  activities  for  the  superior  pupil.7  Sheppard 
defines  the  term  as  a  curricular  means  whereby  provision  may  be  assured 

Q 

for  individual  needs  and  differences.  Sumption  and  Luecking  refer  to 
the  term  as  a  practice  of  "providing  additional  kinds  of  learning 


Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  of  the  Gi f ted  (Washing¬ 
ton:  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  1958),  p.  56. 

Q 

Anna  G.  Sheppard,  "Teaching  the  Gifted  in  the  Regular  Classroom," 
Educational  Leadership.  XIII  (January,  1956),  p.  221. 
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experiences  beyond  those  offered  in  the  regular  program."^ 

Barbe  defines  enrichment  as  the  modern  term  for  recognizing 
individual  differences."^  Baker  refers  to  it  as  an  educational  adjust¬ 
ment  for  gifted  pupils.^  Passow,  ^  and  DeHaan  and  Havighurst"^  express 
the  opinion  that  curriculum  and  learning  situations  adjusted  to  and 
challenging  to  the  abilities  of  these  pupils  are  required. 

Gallagher  discusses  enrichment  in  terms  of  mental  processes, 
stating  that  it  can  be  defined  as  "a  type  of  activity  devoted  to  further 

development  of  particular  intellectual  skills  and  talents  of  the  gifted 
14 

child." 


^Merle  R.  Sumption  and  Evelyn  M.  Luecking,  Education  of  the 
Gifted  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  I960),  p.  171. 

^Walter  R.  Barbe,  "What  is  Enrichment?"  School  and  Society  LXXXVI 
(May  10,  1958),  222-223. 

Harry  J.  Baker,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (third 
edition;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1959),  p.  218. 

H.  Passow,  "Enrichment  of  Education  for  the  Gifted," 

Education  for  the  Gifted  (The  Fifty-seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1958),  pp.  193f. 

^Robert  F.  DeHaan  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  Educating  Gifted 
Children  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961),  pp.  80f. 

14James  J.  Gallagher,  The  Gifted  Child  in  the  Elementary 

School  (What  Research  Says  to  the  Teacher,  No.  17.  Prepared  by  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers;  Washington:  National  Education 
Association,  1959),  p.  21. 
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Dunlap,13  Laycock,10  DeHaan  and  Kough1 7  are  among  those  who  regard 
enrichment  as  being  primarily  a  teaching  device.  Some  writers  discuss 
enrichment  as  an  administrative  practice.  Fliegler  and  Bish  apply  the 
term  to  both  curriculum  and  administration.1® 

In  most  of  the  references  to  enrichment,  however,  one  main  assump¬ 
tion  appears  common:  that  somehow  the  school  program  must  be  differen¬ 
tiated  to  accommodate  the  gifted. 

Three  dimensions  of  enrichment  curricula  are  described  in  the 

literature.  Durr  describes  these  as  follows:  vertical;  horizontal; 

supplementary,  or  enrichment  apart  from  the  framework  of  the  standard 
19 

program.  All  three  dimensions  were  provided  for  in  the  special  programs 
studied.  However,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  dimensions  related  to  the 
standard  program. 

Enrichment  implies  differentiated  curriculum.  It  involves 
recognition  of  individual  differences.  Ard,  ultimately,  it  involves 

]  5 

James  M.  Dunlap,  "The  Education  of  Children  With  High  Mental 
Ability,"  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth,  ed.  William  M. 
Cruikshank  and  G.  Orville  Johnson  (Englewood-Clif f s,  New  Jersey:  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.,  1959),  pp.  I6lff, 

^Laycock,  op*,  cit . ,  p.  75. 

1 7Robert  F.  KeHaan  and  Jack  Kough,  Helping  Children  With  Special 
Needs  (Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1956),  p.  12. 

1 8 

Louis  A.  Fliegler  and  Charles  E.  Bish,  "Summary  of  Research  on 
the  Academically  Talented  Student,"  Review  of  Educational  Research 
XXXIX  (December,  1959),  pp.  428ff. 

19 

William  K.  Durr,"  Dimensions  of  Enrichment,"  Exceptional 
Children,  XXVI  (December,  1959),  202-206. 
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programming  to  accommodate  those  differences.  Therefore,  while  it  must 
be  considered  relative  to  requirements  of  the  standard  program,  it  must 
also  take  into  account  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  gifted 
pupils. 


Guideline:  That  enrichment  be  defined  in  relation  to  the 
standard  program  and  pupil  needs,  abilities,  and  interests 
within  and  apart  from  the  standard  program  as  the  frame  of 
reference. 


Objectives 

In  the  program  studied,  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  clarify 
objectives.  Consequently,  special  class  programming  was  characterized 
by  doubts  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  giftedness  to  be  developed, 
emphases  required  in  treatment  of  the  standard  program,  and  extent  to 
which  provisions  were  to  be  made  for  the  development  of  individual, 
gifted  potential. 

The  majority  of  school  personnel  concerned  expressed  the  need  for 
clarification  and  formal  statement  of  operational  objectives  in  consistent 
and  comprehensive  terms. 

Dissatisfaction  was  not  expressed  with  the  general  and  specific 

curricula,  pupil,  and  societal  objectives  outlined  in  the  Province*s 

authorized  courses  of  study.  In  this  instance,  most  personnel  would 

agree  with  the  views  of  DeHaan  and  Havighurst  who  state  that 

General  objectives  of  education  assume  a  common  starting  point 
for  all  children — that  they  have  common  basic  human  natures  and 
needs,  that  they  have  citizenship  in  a  common  country,  and  that 
they  share  a  common  heritage. ^0 

Concern  related  more  to  the  implications  raised  by  decision- 


•^DeHaan  and  Havighurst,  o&.  cit . .  p.  76. 
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making  in  the  tasks  of  enrichment  programming.  Teachers,  in  particular, 
wished  to  know  what  directions  they  should  take  to  make  teaching  and 
learning  purposeful.  Moreover,  significant  educational  objectives  were 
considered  to  be  the  starting  point  for  action,  rather  than  an  after¬ 
thought. 

Objectives  are  of  crucial  importance  in  any  educational  program. 
They  provide  purpose  and  direction  to  thought  and  action,  give  focus 
to  the  facilitation  of  learning,  and  serve  as  criteria  for  evaluation. 

Guideline:  That  objectives  be  defined  which  relate  to  the 

nature  and  scope  of  giftedness  to  be  developed  and  the 

enrichment  curricula  desired  to  achieve  this  end. 

II.  PROGRAM  FUNCTION 

Most  enrichment  curriculum  was  developed  within  the  context  and 
confines  of  the  graded  standard  program.  It  was,  therefore,  seldom 
definitive  or  differentiated. 

Guidelines  intended  to  facilitate  greater  accommodation  of 
individual  differences — the  primary  purpose  of  enrichment — are  discussed 
as  follows:  discovery  of  gifted  potential;  development  of  individual, 
gifted  potential;  organizational  provisions;  methods  and  techniques  of 
instruction;  evaluation. 

Discovery  of  Gifted  Potential 

Limited  provisions  were  made  for  full  preliminary  and  on-going 
identification  of  pupil  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Programming 
which  would  help  every  child  to  discover  and  to  develop  his  giftedness 
was,  therefore,  hindered. 
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Ward  criticizes  enrichment  programs  in  general,  in  that  they  are 

usually  ad  hoc  in  nature.  That  is,  they  are  based  on  “chance  observations 

of  the  student's  potential,  and  upon  incidental  discovery  of  experiences 

which  appear  to  be  appropriate.”^1  Sumption  and  Luecking  stress  that 

good  instruction  for  the  gifted  ought  to  be  based  on  “knowledges  of  the 

op 

needs,  interests,  problems,  and  abilities  of  the  persons  involved.” 

Giftedness  must  be  discovered  before  it  can  be  developed.  For 
this  reason,  one  may  assume  that  development  of  giftedness  in  the  school 
program  depends  upon  a  systematic  and  continuing  process  of  identifica¬ 
tion. 

Guideline:  That  discovery  of  gifted  potential  be  carried 

out  on  a  systematic  and  continuing  basis. 

Development  of  Individual  Gifted  Potential 

Programming  to  accommodate  individual  differences  among  the  gifted 
was  regarded  as  a  major  problem.  In  this  regard,  most  personnel  agreed 
that  emphasis  on  the  graded,  subject-structured  standard  program  fre¬ 
quently  precluded  the  development  of  such  curricula. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  as  to  emphasis  on  conformity  resulting 
from  homogeneously-oriented  study  and  activity.  “We're  operating  on  the 
basis  of  a  sabre-tooth  curriculum,"  said  one  administrator.  Another 
commented,  “Unless  we  open  the  door  of  learning  on  a  small  group  and 
individual  basis,  we  fail." 

21 

Virgil  S.  Ward,  "Systematic  Intensification  and  Extensification 
of  the  School  Curriculum,"  Exceptional  Children.  XXVII  (October,  I960), 
67-71. 

22Sumption  and  Luecking,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  203. 
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Teachers  were  aware  of  the  challenge  posed  by  greater  emphasis  on 
individualized  development.  The  opinion  of  most  teachers  appeared  to  be 
summed  up  in  this  remark:  "We  must  develop  their  individuality — even  if  it 
is  hard  to  live  with." 

Development  of  individual  capacities  is  a  significant  concept  in 
the  literature.  Torrance  defines  an  important  curriculum  frontier  in  the 
education  of  the  gifted  as  one  of  "helping  them  search  for  and  develop 

go 

their  uniqueness."  Bowers  expresses  the  view  that  recognition  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  interests  and  aptitudes  must  be  complemented  with 

94 

planning  to  "help  each  pupil  make  the  most  of  his  particular  capacities." 
The  writers  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  report  stress  that 
enrichment  programs  should  permit  the  individual  to  study  fields  of  special 
interest  deeply  and  to  express  his  particular  talents  creatively.-5 
Schiefele  sums  up  the  views  of  many  writers,  stating  that  "the  focal  point 
and  primary  objective  of  all  policy,  program,  and  teaching  procedures  is 
the  gifted  child's  full  development."^ 

Special  Learning  Needs.  The  predominate  characteristic  of  the 


Paul  Torrance,  Curriculum  Frontiers  for  the  Elementary  Gifted: 
Flying  Monkeys  and  Silent  Lions  (Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  1961),  p.  18. 

^4Joan  Bowers  and  others,  Exceptional  Children  In  Home.  School .  and 
Community  (Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  Limited,  I960),  p.  41. 

^Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  of  the  Gifted 
(Washington:  National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  1958),  p.  59. 

^Marion  Schiefele,  The  Gifted  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom  (New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1952), 

p.  81. 
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group,  in  all  factors  studied  by  means  of  profiles,  was  its  heterogeneity. 
For  example,  some  pupils  at  least  were  considered  to  have  special  talent 
in  each  of  the  ten  areas  studied. 

In  this  regard,  Woolcock  advocates  provisions  for  "all  kinds  and 
natures  of  gifts — intellectual  and  talented.”'7  Havighurst  et.ll  state 
that  one  characteristic  of  a  good  program  for  the  gifted  should  be  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  talents. 

Need  for  enrichment  which,  in  fact,  is  differentiated  curriculum 
is  emphasized  repeatedly  in  the  literature.  Justman,  for  example, 
recommends  curricula  and  instructional  practices  conducive  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  gifted,  rather  than  adopting  an  ’‘additive  approach"  to  the 
standard  program. ^  Wilhelms  points  to  dangers  associated  with  homogeneous 
treatment  of  education  for  the  gifted.  In  this  regard,  he  cites  two  such 
problems:  sterotyped  ability-grouping  and  course  offerings  whose  narrow 
scope  provide  for  few  internal  choices.30 

Selection  and  Structuring  of  Curricula.  Graded  requirements  of  the 
standard  program,  frequently  precluded  opportunities  for  pupils  to  work  at 

•^7Cyril  W.  Woolcock,  New  Approaches  to  the  Education  of  the  Gifted 
(Chicago:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1961),  p.  41. 

23Havighurst  and  others,  0£.  cit . .  pp.  4-5. 

Joseph  Justman,  "Obstacles  to  the  Improvement  of  Teaching  in 
Classes  for  the  Gifted,"  Exceptional  Children.  XVIII  (November,  1951), 
pp.  41-44. 

30Fred  T.  Wilhelms,  "The  Curriculum  and  Individual  Differences," 
Individualizing  Instruction  (The  Sixty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1962),  pp.  62f. 
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levels  of  difficulty  and  diversity,  or  at  a  continuous  pace  of  progress, 
commensurate  with  their  individual  and  collective  potentials.  This  was 
pointed  up  clearly  in  the  case  of  standardized  test  results. 

References  to  the  literature  point  up  the  weaknesses  of  rigid, 
graded  patterns  of  pupil  and  program  organization.  Terman's  studies 
reveal  that,  in  the  case  of  the  extremely  gifted,  in  particular,  place¬ 
ment  in  grades  is  two  to  three  years  below  attainment . ^  Abraham  criti¬ 
cizes  such  organization  also.  Moreover,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
under-achievement  is  indicative  of  a  need  for  synchronizing  pupils’ 
abilities,  achievements,  and  aspirations. 22  Beattie  clarifies  this  line 
of  thought  further,  when  he  states  that  optimum  development  of  potential 
depends  upon  "proper  direction,  timing,  and  methods"  at  the  various  stages 
in  the  individual's  lifetime.22 

Experiential  background.  The  importance  of  enrichment  opportunities 
and  their  effectiveness  in  the  school  program  are  dependent  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  on  the  pupil’s  experiential  background.  Laycock  states  that 
enrichment  is  "a  special  effort  to  challenge  gifted  pupils  in  their 

31 

L.  M.  Terman,  "The  Discovery  and  Encouragement  of  Exceptional 
Talent,"  American  Psychologist,  IX  (June,  1954),  221-30. 

22Willard  Abraham,  "Guidelines  for  Program  Development,"  Working 
With  Superior  and  Talented  Students:  Theories  and  Practices,  ed.  Bruce 
Shertzer  (North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Project  on  Guidance  and  Motivation  of  Superior  and  Talented  Students. 
Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  I960),  p.  161. 

22Lewis  S.  Beattie,  The  Development  of  Student  Potential  (Canadian 
Conference  on  Education,  Conference  Study  No.  3,  Ottawa:  Mutual  Press 
Limited,  1961),  p.  6. 
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experiences  in  and  out  of  the  cl assroom. "3^  Norris  expresses  the  opinion 
that  school  programming  must  take  into  account  "the  activities,  interests, 
and  achievements  of  the  children  and  their  families. "3^  Passow  states 
that 


The  richness,  the  challenge,  the  stimulation  of  a  desirable  program 
for  the  gifted  come  not  only  from  the  externals  of  the  situation 
but  from  the  sensitivity  and  the  ability  to  reorganize  experiences 
for  more  and  deeper  learnings  which  the  child  brings  to  the  class¬ 
room.3' 

Enrichment  which  accommodates  individual  differences  must,  of 
necessity,  involve  provisions  for  special  learning  needs.  That  such  pro¬ 
visions  may  be  made  adequately,  without  regard  for  the  pupil's  actual 
capacities  and  experiential  background,  is  unlikely. 

Guideline:  That  enrichment  curricula  provide  for  development  of 

individual,  gifted  potential,  through: 

(a)  provision  for  special  learning  needs,  apart  from  the  standard 
program; 

(b)  selection  and  structuring  of  curricula  related  more  closely 
to  the  pupil's  actual  level  of  understanding  and  skill  and  his 
commensurate  capacities  for  rate  of  progress; 

(c)  utilization  of  the  pupil's  experiential  background. 


Organizational  Provisions 

Emphasis  on  the  benchmarks  of  the  graded  standard  program  was 
reflected  in  the  interrelated  problems  of  pupil,  curriculum,  time,  and 


34Laycock,  loc.  cit. 

35Dorothy  E.  Norris,  "Programs  in  Elementary  Schools,"  in  Education 
for  the  Gifted  (The  Fifty-seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  II.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1958),  p.  243. 


36passow,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  199. 
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resources  organization.  Priorities,  in  each  case,  were  usually  determined 
on  this  basis.  Consequently,  pupils  did  not,  as  a  rule,  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  intensive  pursuit  of  enrichment  curricula  during  class  hours. 
Moreover,  continuous  progress  in  the  common  learning  requirements  of  the 
elementary  grades  was  also  restricted,  especially  in  those  cases  (75  per 
cent)  where  acceleration  had  not  been  arranged. 

The  task  of  achieving  balance  between  standard  program  requirements 
and  enrichment  needs  was  a  point  of  concern  for  all  teachers.  In  this 
regard,  it  was  recognized  that,  in  large  part,  curricular  differentiation 
depended  upon  the  extent  to  which  individual  differences  were  accommodated. 
Numbers  of  pupils  involved  in  each  program  were  considered  too  great  to 
permit  such  accommodation,  however.  Individualizing  curricula  under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  thought,  would  result  in  a  program  too  fragmented 
to  manage  or  control. 

Reference  to  the  literature  on  this  point  indicates  that  the  various 
writers  do  not  equate  individualized  instruction  with  individual  tutoring. 
Clymer  and  Kearney,  for  instance,  emphasize  that  "realistic  adjustment  to 
differences  within  a  classroom  requires  that  both  group  and  individual 
instruction  must  be  carried  out."'7  Anderson  states  that  each  measure 
taken  toward  efficiency  and  flexibility  in  grouping  arrangements  makes 

oo 

provisions  for  individualizing  instruction  more  effective. 


^7Theodore  Clymer  and  Nolan  C.  Kearney,  "Curricular  and  Instruc¬ 
tional  Provisions  for  Individual  Differences,"  Individualizing  Instruction 
(The  Sixty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962),  p.  268. 

36Robert  H.  Anderson,  "Organizing  Groups  for  Instruction,"  Indivi¬ 
dualizing  Instruction  (The  Sixty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962), 
pp.  239-64. 
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Curriculum,  Articulation  of  enrichment  curricula  among  the  various 
special  class  programs  was  achieved  more  by  accident  than  design.  Formal 
arrangements  were  not  made  to  study  this  problem  or  to  exchange  data  which 
would  prevent  repetition  of  curricula  in  the  sequence  of  grades  involved. 

Development  of  enrichment  related  to  elementary-secondary  require¬ 
ments  of  the  standard  program  resulted  in  the  main  source  of  articulation 
conflict,  especially  in  the  area  of  vertical  organization.  Therefore,  the 
alternative  to  postponement  was  advanced  placements  in  curricula  which,  in 
many  instances,  would  have  to  be  repeated. 

Three  suggested  remedies  were  posed  by  some  personnel  concerned, 
namely  removal  of  lockstep  grade-barriers  and  replacement  with  some  form 
of  non-graded  organization;  thorough  pre-planning  of  curricula;  conferences 
with  high  school  personnel. 

Reference  to  the  literature  does  not  produce  extensive  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  Freehill,  does,  however,  stress  the  importance  of 

considering  a  program  for  the  gifted  as  part  of  a  total  program  which 

r>Q  40 

should  provide  "unified  and  continuous  experience. Freehill,  Cutts 
and  Moseley4^-  all  point  to  the  necessity  for  discussions  among  personnel 
involved,  e.g.,  that  required  to  prevent  breaks  in  continuity  when  pupils 
change  from  elementary  to  high  school  jurisdictions  and  curricula. 


^Maurice  F.  Freehill,  Gifted  Children:  Their  Psychology  and 
Education  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1961),  p.  223. 

40 Ibid. ,  p.  224. 

41 

Norma  E.  Cutts  and  Nicholas  Moseley,  Teaching  the  Bright  and 
Gifted  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated,  1957),  p.  194. 
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Time.  Allocation  of  time  by  subject  and  grade  was  the  same  in 
special  and  regular  classes.  In  special  classes,  it  was  hoped  that  adhe¬ 
rence  to  suggested  organization  for  the  system  would  result  in  coverage  of 
the  standard  program  in  less-than-average  time,  thereby  leaving  the  resi¬ 
dual  for  enrichment. 

In  actual  practice,  this  hope  was  not  fully  realized.  Furthermore, 
allocations  of  time  by  subject  did  not  make  adequate  allowance  for  the 
various  pupil  abilities  and  interest  involved.  For  example,  scheduling 
did  not  provide  much  scope  for  development  of  talents  in  the  fine  arts 
during  class  hours,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  of  pupils  involved. 

According  to  Dunlap,  direction  and  scope  of  enrichment  are 

influenced  by  the  amount  of  time  used,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
42 

group. 

Resources.  Need  was  expressed  for  sufficiently  appropriate  and 
accessible  instructional  resources. 

On  this  point,  Newland  is  very  critical  of  graded  limits  imposed 
on  enrichment  resources  known  or  thought  to  be  appropriate  to  given  grades 
only.  Jenkins  states  that,  if  the  needs  of  the  gifted  are  to  be  met, 
school  personnel  "must  think  in  terms  of  books,  materials,  equipment,  and 
projects  that  are  geared  to  their  level."44 

4^Dunlap,  oj3.  c i t . .  p.  169. 

4^T.  Ernest  Newland,  "Programs  for  the  Superior:  Happenstansical 
or  Conceptual,"  Teachers  College  Record.  LXII  (April,  1961),  p.  516. 

44Gladys  G.  Jenkins,  Helping  Children  Reach  Their  Potential 
(Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1961),  p.  65. 
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Human  resources  were  regarded  as  a  significant  factor  in  enrichment 
programming.  Grouping  of  the  academically  talented  was,  in  itself, 
considered  to  be  an  important  source  of  intellectual  stimulation.  Utili¬ 
zation  of  resource  personnel  was  another.  However,  teachers  were  considered 
to  be  the  key  human  resource. 

Nevertheless,  teaching  talent  was  only  partially  utilized.  Each 
teacher  worked  independently  and,  for  the  most  part,  acted  as  a  generalist. 
Few  exchanges  were  effected  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  specialized 
teaching  knowledges  and  skills  with  specific  pupil  learning  needs. 

In  matters  of  organization,  it  is  apparent  that  greater  flexibility 
is  required  to  ensure  adequate  treatment  of  pupil  and  program  enrichment 
requirements. 

Guideline:  That  procedures  of  organization  be  sufficiently 

flexible  as  to  permit  accommodation  of  individual  and  group 
enrichment,  through: 

(a)  articulation  with  the  standard  program  and  special  learning 
needs  within  and  apart  from  this  frame  of  reference; 

(b)  allocation  of  adequate  and  appropriate  class  time  for  enrich¬ 
ment; 

(c)  utilization  of  all  necessary  material  and  human  resources. 

Methods  and  Techniques  of  Instruction 

Although  orthodox  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction  were  used, 
a  variety  of  such  devices  were  employed.  Moreover,  emphases  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  various  teachers  were  attempted  to  complement  parti¬ 
cular  enrichment  studies  and  activities. 

Reference  to  the  literature  supports  this  approach  in  general. 

For  example,  with  the  exceptions  of  redirection  of  emphases  or  modification 
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of  purposes,  Dunlap  regards  methods  and  techniques  of  enrichment  as  being 
similar  to  those  common  to  any  good  teacher  in  motivating  learning.4^  On 
the  other  hand,  Passow  attributes  apparent  differences  in  outcomes  as 
being  more  the  result  of  what  the  gifted  child  brings  to  the  learning 
situation  than  what  the  teacher  does.4^ 

Frazier  emphasizes  that  how  a  pupil  is  taught  has  much  to  do  with 
how  well  his  capacity  to  learn  is  developed.47  Schiefele  adopts  a 
similar  point  of  view,  when  she  states  that  teaching  procedures  are  "as 
vital  as  environment"  in  determining  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
enrichment  experiences.4^ 

Consensus  was  noted  in  the  literature  on  the  point  that  diversity 
of  pupil  potential  requires  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods  and  techniques 
of  instruction  in  order  to  make  differentiated  curricula  possible.  One 
device  in  particular  was  emphasized,  however:  the  unit  method  of  curri¬ 
cular  organization  and  instruction. 4^  It  was  considered  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  facilitating  individual  and  group  work.^ 

Sustained  and  purposeful  motivation  was  sought.  It  was  achieved 
in  part.  But  emphasis  on  the  standard  program  (its  graded  requirements, 
organization,  and  formal  examinations),  together  with  the  relatively 

45  46 

Dunlap,  ojd.  cit . .  p.  173.  Passow,  ojd.  cit . .  p.  197. 

47Alexander  Frazier,  "Underdeveloped  Capacity  to  Learn:  How  Can  the 
School  Help?"  Freeing  Capacity  to  Learn  (Washington:  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  I960),  p.  92. 

4tiSchiefele,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  50.  ^Norris,  0£.  cit. ,  pp.  222-62. 

50 

Schiefele,  0£.  cit. .  p.  51. 
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secondary  and  subordinate  status  of  enrichment,  made  it  difficult  for 
many  pupils  to  escape  from  their  previously  acquired  orientation  to  the 

regular  classes.  They  still  had  to  do  the  same  work  and  more;  they  still 
had  to  write  the  same  final  examinations. 

Goldberg  states  that  underachievement  is  a  common  problem  among 
gifted  pupils,  even  among  those  considered  to  be  high  achievers,  when 
achievement  is  assessed  relative  to  ability. Some  teachers  reported 
motivation  and  achievement  as  improved,  however,  when  pupils  were  given 
opportunities  to  explore  new  and  relatively  unknown  areas  of  study  or 
particular  areas  of  individual  or  group  interest  and  concern. 

In  every  program,  emphasis  was  given  to  helping  the  gifted  child  to 
learn  how  to  learn.  However,  this  approach  was  largely  restricted  to  work 
and  study  skills.  Specific  instruction  in  differentiated  methods  uniquely 
appropriate  to  the  learning  of  given  subject  fields,  especially  Arithmetic, 
were  seldom  attempted. 

Program  descriptions  are  indicative  of  too  few  opportunities  for 
pupils  to  think,  to  explore,  to  relate,  to  initiate,  and  to  create  in 
areas  of  the  relatively  unknown  and  unorthodox.  Importance  of  such  educa¬ 
tion  is  emphasized  by  Margaret  Mead  who  comments  that 

The  more  any  section  of  the  educational  system  permits  experimentation 
with  all  the  senses — with  movement,  writing,  painting,  constructing, 
as  well  as  echoed  woids — the  better.  And  only  some  of  this  need  be 
done  in  school. 52 


5iMiriam  L.  Goldberg,  "Studies  in  Underachievement  Among  the 
Academically  Talented,"  Freeing  Capacity  to  Learn  (Washington:  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  I960),  pp.  56f. 

^Margaret  Mead,  "Creativity  in  the  Schools,"  The  Toronto  Education 
Quarterly  II  (Spring,  1963),  p.  7. 
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In  fact,  a  wide  range  and  number  of  enrichment  opportunities  were 
available  to  every  pupil  in  home,  community,  and  school  situations 
external  to  the  classroom  itself.  Yet  relatively  few  attempts  were  made 
to  integrate  these  opportunities,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  them,  with 
classroom  enrichment  programs. 

Findings  and  opinions  point  up  the  necessity  for  a  variety  of 
instructional  methods  and  techniques,  devices  which  will  be  appropriate 
to  different  learning  situations;  devices  which  will  provide  for  both 
individual  and  group  enrichment;  devices  which  will,  above  all,  help  and 
motivate  the  pupil  to  learn  more  effectively,  efficiently,  and  fully. 

Guideline:  That  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction  be  so 

directed  in  emphases  and  varied  in  kind  that  optimum  provisions 

are  made  for  facilitation  of  individual  and  group  learning,  through: 

(a)  fostering  of  sustained  and  purposeful  motivation; 

(b)  acquisition  and  use  of  appropriate  ways  of  learning; 

(c)  development  of  classroom  climate  conducive  to  creativity; 

(d)  integration  of  external  enrichment  opportunities  and 

experiences  with  class  study  and  activity. 

Evaluation 

The  total  special  class  program  was  not  evaluated  on  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  basis.  Within  the  various  programs,  enrichment  was  evaluated 
partially.  Furthermore,  evaluative  criteria  and  procedures  varied  in  each 
case. 

Bryan  summarizes  the  opinions  of  many  writers,  stating  that 

The  success  of  a  program  for  superior  and  talented  students  is 
directly  related  to  the  degree  to  which  an  evaluation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  terms  of  stated  operational  objectives  provides  an  effective 
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feedback,  which  in  turn  modifies  and  refreshes  practice. ^ 

No  common  rationale  was  used  for  construction  of  teacher-prepared 
tests.  Absolute  and  relative  standards  were  used  in  test  preparation  and 
marking.  As  a  result,  it  was  not  possible  to  accurately  compare  marks 
between  subjects  and  classes.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  similarly  compare 
regular  and  special  class  achievement,  exclusive  of  that  involved  in 
standardized,  system-prepared,  and  departmental  tests. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  by  school  personnel  as  to  the  need  for 
providing  pupils  with  opportunities  to  demonstrate  enrichment  achievement. 
On  this  point,  Strang  and  Noecker  refer  to  grading  systems  as  devices 
which  affect  pupil  motivation.  They  state  that  marking  relative  to  the 
group  itself,  by  means  of  a  curve  of  achievement,  may  work  against  the 
pupil's  best  interests.  For  this  reason,  they  recommend  a  "valid  system 

R  A 

of  marking"  which  allows  for  the  special  characteristics  of  the  group.  H 
In  other  words,  relative  schemes  for  test  preparation  and  marking  are 
required. 

Obviously,  success  or  failure  of  enrichment  programs  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  properly,  when  reference  is  made  to  objectives.  Moreover,  individual 


Ned  Bryan,  "A  Rationale  for  Superior  Student  Programs," 

Working  Wi t h  Superior  Students:  Theories  and  Practices,  ed.  Bruce  Shertzer, 
(North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  School  Project  on 
Guidance  and  Motivation  of  Superior  and  Talented  Students.  Chicago: 

Science  Research  Associates,  I960),  p.  22. 

54 

Ruth  Strang  and  Mary  F.  Noecker,  "Motivating  the  Academically 
Talented,"  The  Identification  and  Education  of  the  Academically  Talented 
in  the  American  Secondary  School  (Washington:  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1958),  pp.  61-62. 
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and  collective  enrichment  outcomes  may  be  studied  and  compared  meaning¬ 
fully,  when  they  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  relative  and  comparative 
bases  of  test  construction  and  marking  as  well. 
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Guideline:  That  enrichment  outcomes  be  evaluated  with  reference 

to  objectives,  by  means  of  relative  and  comparative  instruments 
and  techniques  of  measurement. 


III.  SUMMARY  OF  GUIDELINES 


Theoretical  Bases  for  Program  Structure 

1.  That  the  nature  and  scope  of  giftedness  to  be  developed  in 
enrichment  programs  be  defined  at  an  operational  level  which 
encompasses  both  intellectual  and  creative  abilities. 

2.  That  enrichment  be  defined  in  relation  to  the  standard  program 
and  pupil  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  within  and  apart  from 
the  standard  program  as  the  frame  of  reference. 

3.  That  objectives  be  defined  which  relate  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  giftedness  to  be  developed  and  the  enrichment  curricula 
desired  to  achieve  this  end. 


Program  Function 

1.  That  discovery  of  gifted  potential  be  carried  out  on  a  systema¬ 
tic  and  continuing  basis. 

2.  That  enrichment  curricula  provide  for  development  of  individual, 
gifted  potential,  through: 

(a)  provision  forspecial  learning  needs,  apart  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  program; 

(b)  selection  and  structuring  of  curricula  related  more  closely 
to  the  pupil *s  actual  level  of  understanding  and  skill  and  his 
commensurate  capacities  for  rate  of  progress; 

(c)  utilization  of  the  pupil's  experiental  background. 

3.  That  procedures  of  organization  be  sufficiently  flexible  as  to 
permit  accommodation  of  individual  and  group  enrichment,  through: 

(a)  articulation  with  the  standard  program  and  special  learning 
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needs  within  and  apart  from  this  frame  of  reference; 

(b)  allocation  of  adequate  and  appropriate  class  time  for 
enrichment; 

(c)  utilization  of  all  necessary  material  and  human  resources. 

4.  That  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction  be  so  defined  in 
emphases  and  varied  in  kind  that  optimum  provisions  are  made 
for  facilitation  of  individual  and  group  learning,  through: 

(a)  fostering  of  sustained  and  purposeful  motivation; 

(b)  acquisition  and  use  of  appropriate  ways  of  learning; 

(c)  development  of  classroom  climate  conducive  to  creativity; 

(d)  integration  of  external  enrichment  opportunities  and 
experiences  with  class  study  and  activity. 

5.  That  enrichment  outcomes  be  evaluated  with  reference  to 
objectives,  by  means  of  relative  and  comparative  instruments 
and  techniques  of  measurement. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUGGESTED  ADMINISTRATIVE  GUIDELINES  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
SITUATION  AND  THE  LITERATURE 

In  this  chapter,  data  from  the  description  are  combined  with  staff 
opinion  and  findings  from  the  related  literature  for  the  purpose  of 
deriving  guidelines  for  administrative  facilitation  of  enrichment  in 
special  class  programs.  Guidelines  relate  to  the  following  topics: 
policies  and  regulations;  organization  and  structure;  the  principal  ship; 
instructional  staff;  physical  resources;  pupil  services;  class  size  and 
organization;  public  and  professional  relations;  finances. 

Programs  for  the  gifted,  whether  they  involve  enrichment  or  not, 
are  almost  invaiiably  conducted  within  the  framework  of  public  school 
systems  organized  to  serve  all  children  and  youth.  Differentiations  in 
terms  of  goals  and  policies,  programs,  procuring  and  managing  personnel 
and  material,  if  required,  are,  therefore,  dependent  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  administrative  facilitation.  Administrative  provisions  make 
most  enrichment  plans  possible.  To  a  large  extent,  then,  these  plans  are 
justified  by  the  administrative  support  given  to  ensure  their  success. 

In  the  special  class  program  studied,  some  attempts  are  made  to 
provide  for  administrative  differentiation.  In  the  literature,  in  most 
cases,  necessary  administrative  facilitation  of  enrichment  receives 
cursory  treatment. 

Policies  and  Regulations 

It  was  noted  that  few  policies  related  to  the  differentiated  aspects 
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of  the  special  class  programs  had  been  consolidated  and  clearly  stated. 

As  a  result,  school  personnel  at  the  school  level  were  uncertain  as  to 
many  of  their  functions.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  principalship.  Uncertainty  also  applied  to  pupil  services  and  program 
development. 

One  school  board  official  concerned  with  the  problem  of  providing 
special  educational  services  for  the  gifted  states  the  "co-operation, 
understanding,  and  patience  of  the  school  authorities,  students,  and  the 
community"  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  these  services.  It  is  stated 
that  policy  should  pave  the  way  to  whatever  type  of  special  provisions 
school  boards  decide  to  make;  that  implementation  of  a  program  for  the 
gifted  should  rest  with  the  school  administrators.1 

A  distinction  between  policy  and  regulation  is  assumed.  Policies 
are  defined  as  guides  to  discretionary  action.  That  is,  they  are  clearly 

written  statements  "designed  to  set  courses  of  executive  conduct  by 

o 

staff."  Regulations  are  defined  as  guides  or  rules  required  to  imple¬ 
ment  policies.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  would  involve  the  making  of 
policies  by  the  Board  and  the  making  of  regulations  by  the  Board's  execu¬ 
tive  officers,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  execution  of 
policies  and  related  regulations." 

Ivictor  A.  Signorelli,  "Why  the  Gifted?"  The  American  School  Board 
Journal .  CXXXV  (September,  1954),  pp.  215-217. 

^Division  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Alberta, 

School  Administration  in  Public  School  District  13.  Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan: 

A  Survey  Report  (Projects  in  Canadian  School  Administration;  Edmonton,  1961), 

p.  10. 

^Ibid. .  p.  11. 
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Assuming  that  teaching  and  learning  are  the  central  concern  of  the 
school,  policies  should  then  be  directed  toward  promoting  optimum  facili¬ 
tation  of  teaching  and  learning  within  the  limits  of  the  pupil's  needs 
and  the  school's  resources.  In  the  case  of  enrichment,  this  would  involve 
prior  consideration  of  the  nature  of  giftedness  to  be  discovered  and 
developed  and  the  extent  to  which  such  discovery  and  development  are 
possible  within  the  means  of  the  given  school  district. 

Guideline;  That  policies  and  related  regulations  be  designed  to 
promote  optimum  facilitation  of  teaching  and  learning  within  the 
limits  of  the  definition  of  giftedness  to  be  discovered  and 
developed  and  the  school's  capacity  for  making  such  provisions. 

Organization  and  Structure 

Program  and  administrative  co-ordination  proved  to  be  a  problem  in 
the  program  studied.  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  program 
and  administrative  direction  came  from  the  Central  Office,  where  policies 
were  also  determined.  Responsibilities  of  staff  at  the  system,  school, 
and  classroom  levels  were  not  clearly  defined.  In  practice,  confusion 
existed  as  to  differentiation  between  line  and  staff  functions.  Conse¬ 
quently,  communication  between  teachers  and  administrators  was  hampered. 
Furthermore,  existing  school  resources  were  not  utilized  fully  and  planning 
for  their  more  efficient  and  effective  use  was  more  difficult  than 
necessary. 

These  weaknesses  were  recognized  by  the  administrators.  And,  as  a 
result,  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  situation  by  means  of  redefini 
tion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  staff. 

Difficulty  in  co-ordinating  services  was  similar  to  that  of  similar 
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plans.  As  Williams  points  out,  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  a  full¬ 
time  administrator  in  charge  of  programs  for  the  gifted.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  importance  of  such  a  person  cannot  be  overemphasized.  To 
clarify  his  argument,  he  lists  a  variety  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
associated  with  such  a  position.  Referring  to  the  co-ordinator,  Williams 
states  that 


He  establishes  and  redefines  identification  procedures;  consults 
with  principals  on  problems  of  administration  at  the  individual 
school  level;  works  with  teachers  to  develop  appropriate  courses 
of  study;  determines  the  extent  of  special  books  and  equipment 
needed;  provides  appropriate  teacher-training  classes;  procures 
college  scholarship  for  exceptional  high-school  graduates;  evaluates 
and  determines  effectiveness  of  the  program;  provides  means  of 
recording  tests  and  achievement  data  on  permanent  records;  estab¬ 
lishes  suitable  bridging-the-gap  relationships  between  schools  and 
colleges  so  that  development  of  the  gifted  is  continuous;  and 
reports  to  the  public  through  meetings,  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television.4 


To  provide  these  various  specialized  and  generalized  services  could  not, 
obviously,  be  handled  by  one  person  alone,  in  a  special  class  program  of 
only  seven  classes. 

One  means  of  providing  generalist  administrative  services  and 
specialist  psychological  and  curriculum  services  in  a  comprehensive  school 
system  is  suggested  by  the  University  of  Alberta  survey  team.  In  this 
case,  it  is  recommended  that  these  services,  for  all  pupils,  involve 
establishment  of  the  position  of  Director  of  Instruction.  Services  of 
this  line  officer  are  illustrated  as  follows: 


^Clifford  W.  Williams,  "Organizing  A  School  Program  for  the  Gifted," 
Education  for  the  Gifted  (The  Fifty-seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1958),  p.  400. 

^Division  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Alberta, 
op.  cit . ,  pp.  20-23. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  a  school  system  which  seeks  to  provide 
differentiated  education  for  the  atypical,  and  especially  the  gifted, 
would  have  to  clearly  define  and  co-ordinate  its  general  and  special 
services.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  held,  would  promote  more  purpose¬ 
ful  and  productive  staff  work  at  all  levels  of  operation. 

Guideline:  That  co-ordination  of  administrative  organization 

and  structure  required  for  operation  of  special  class  programs 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  definition  of  general  and 
specific  staff  functions  and  relationships. 

The  Principal  ship 

The  principal's  role  in  the  operation  of  special  classes  was  minor. 
With  few  exceptions,  no  special  arrangements  of  significance  were  made  by 
these  personnel  to  accommodate  pupils,  program,  or  administrative 
facilitation  in  a  manner  different  from  that  provided  for  the  regular 
classes. 

Principals — all  of  whom  had  supervisory  time — were  hesitant  to 
interfere  unduly  with  special  class  operation.  Traditionally,  most  of 
the  direction  provided  in  this  case  had  come  from  Central  Office  sources. 
Moreover,  it  was  customary  to  consider  these  classes  to  be  no  more  entitled 
to  special  considerations  than  the  regular  classes.  Consequently,  equal 
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opportunity  was,  in  administrative  practice  at  the  school  level,  equated 
with  the  same  treatment  for  all. 

Need  for  program  and  administrative  leadership  at  the  school  level 
was  evident.  For  example,  administration  was  required  which  would  ensure 
greater  utilization  of  teaching  talent.  Similarly,  teachers  required 
greater  assistance  from  their  principals  in  achieving  liaisons  with  system- 
wide  personnel  and  services,  other  members  of  the  staff,  parents,  and  the 
community  at  large. 

The  role  of  the  principal  in  programs  for  the  gifted  receives  some 
comment  in  the  literature.  Otto  and  associates  state  that  the  principal 
is  "the  key  person  in  providing  for  and  maintaining  an  extensive  enriched 

z: 

program  of  learning.'0  These  writers  state  further  that  principals  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  setting  up  environmental  factors 
conducive  to  optimal  pupil  and  staff  development,  such  as  co-ordinating 
instructional  services  and  making  provisions  for  required  teaching  aids 
and  materials.* * * 7  The  National  Education  Association  also  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  principal's  role  in  program  implementation.  Areas  of 
concern  are  mentioned  which  relate  to  identification  services,  programming, 
procurement  of  materials,  promotion  of  special  services,  selection  and 

O 

training  of  teachers. 

^Henry  J.  Otto  (ed. ),  Curriculum  Enrichment  for  Gifted  Elementary 

Children  in  Reaul ar  Classes.  A  University  of  Texas  Workshop  Project. 

(Austin;  University  of  Texas  Press,  1955),  p.  120. 

7Ibid. ,  p.  121. 

^Administration:  Procedures  and  School  Practices  for  the  Academi¬ 
cally  Talented  Student  in  the  Secondary  School  (Washington:  National 
Education  Association,  I960),  pp.  119-127. 
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That  principals  have  a  positive  and  active  role  to  play  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  facilitation  of  enrichment  curricula  is  obvious.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  also  apparent  that  these  administrators  are  not  going  to  define  and 
develop  such  a  role  without  assistance,  especially  if  their  professional 
training  has  not  included  special  preparation  for  this  type  of  work. 

What  the  principal's  particular  role  should  be  in  this  situation, 
or  any  other,  must  first  be  determined,  before  measures  are  taken  to 
develop  the  competencies  and  to  perform  the  administrative  tasks  required. 

Guideline;  That  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  operation  of 

special  classes  be  defined  and  developed  accordingly. 

Instructional  Staff 

Major  responsibility  in  all  aspects  of  special  class  programming 
related  to  the  development  and  facilitation  of  enrichment  was  assumed  by 
teachers.  For  the  most  part,  these  personnel  worked  independently.  Each 
had  had  the  benefit  of  previously  successful  academic  scholarship  and 
teaching  experience.  Moreover,  each  demonstrated  concern  for,  and  interest 
in,  the  pupil  and  the  curriculum.  Efforts  made  and  time  spent  to  provide 
for  both  the  standard  program  and  enrichment  were  considerable. 

At  the  school  level,  utilization  of  staff  was  not  facilitated  to  an 
appreciable  degree.  At  the  system  level,  development  of  staff  was  not 
provided  for  on  a  planned  and  on-going  basis. 

The  teacher's  importance  in  educational  programs  for  the  gifted  is 

emphasized  by  educators.  Laycock,  for  example,  states  that 

The  quality  of  any  individual  child's  experience  (and,  therefore, 
of  his  education)  depends,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  attitudes, 
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richness  of  experience,  and  skill  in  teaching  in  his  classroom 
teacher. ^ 

In  spite  of  the  teacher's  key  position  in  the  special  class  program 
studied,  the  nature  and  scope  of  her  role  was  not  determined.  As  a 
result,  teachers  and  administrators  were  inclined  to  view  the  tasks 
involved  with  differing  expectations. 

What  the  teacher's  role  ought  to  be  in  education  of  the 

gifted  is  the  topic  of  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  literature.  As 

Mackie  and  Dunn  note,  little  is  known  about  the  distinctive  competencies 

required  for  teaching  such  children. 10  Nonetheless,  Schiefele's  review  of 

the  literature  prompts  her  to  summarize  this  role  as 

That  of  being  at  one  the  well-adjusted  adult,  the  instructor,  the 
fellow-learner,  the  psychologist,  the  mental  hygienist,  the  community 
worker,  the  counselor,  the  specialist  in  method,  and  the  sympathetic, 
understanding  friend. 

Admitted  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  can  be  significant  and  onerous, 
the  task  remains  for  the  administrator  to  define  and  delimit  that  role.  It 
is  certain  that  no  teacher  can  be  all  things  to  all  experts. 

While  cues  from  the  literature  may  provide  some  guidance,  more 
emphasis  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  practical  issues  at  hand.  This 
would  involve  the  system's  definition  of  the  nature  of  giftedness  to  be 


^S.  R.  Laycock,  Gifted  Children  (Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing 
Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  164. 

*°R.  P.  Mackie  and  Lloyd  M.  Dunn,  College  and  University  Programs 
for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children  (Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1953). 

^Marion  Schiefele,  The  Gifted  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom  (New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1953), 
p.  79. 
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discovered  and  developed,  the  objectives  related  to  pupils  and  program, 
and  the  administrative  resources  available. 

Once  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  determined  in  such  a  context, 
administration  may  be  made  to  promote  and  support  the  teaching-learning 
program  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  a 
problem  noted  in  the  program  studied  and  treated  abstrusely  in  the  litera¬ 
ture:  the  dichotomy  of  generalist  and  specialist  knowledges  and  skills 
required  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Certainly  no  teacher  can  be  expected  to  organize  and  conduct  an 
enrichment  pregram  which  provides  fully  for  individual  differences  single- 
handed.  This  was  attempted  in  the  program  studied  and  found  to  be  vir¬ 
tually  impossible.  This  practice  was  inferred  in  some  of  the  literature, 
particularly  that  related  to  "classroom  enrichment"  in  regular  classes. 
While  the  teaching  tasks  of  the  regular  elementary  programs  may  be  broadly 
defined  as  general  rather  than  specialized,  this  can  hardly  be  said  of 
the  education  of  the  atypical,  particularly  the  gifted. 

Knowing  what  it  is  the  teacher  is  expected  to  do,  more  meaningful 
considerations  may  be  made  for  staff  selection  and  placement;  pre-service 
and  in-service  education;  staff  patterns;  consultative  services. 

Since  pre-service  education  was  not  provided,  remedial  in-service 
education  was  required  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency.  Furthermore, 
developmental  in-service  education  was  also  required.  In  this  regard, 
particular  concern  was  shown  by  teachers  in  the  developmental  aspects  of 
enrichment  programming.  Finally,  it  was  apparent  that  such  professional 
study  should  not  be  restricted  to  teachers  of  the  gifted  only.  Principals 
required  this  study  as  well. 
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Staff  utilization,  based  on  the  premise  that  each  teacher  could 
cope  with  the  enrichment  needs  of  her  program  unassisted,  proved  to  be  an 
inefficient  and  ineffective  practice  in  many  respects.  For  one  thing, 
this  approach  frequently  meant  that  the  teacher's  talents  in  particular 
areas  rather  than  the  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  the 
pupil  determined  program  directions  and  emphases. 

In  appraising  the  program,  administrators  expressed  the  view  that 
staff  patterns  in  placement  would  have  to  be  worked  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  a  balance  in  the  competencies  of  special  class  personnel  in 
each  school  concerned.  Three  or  four  such  classes  in  these  schools  were 
considered  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  plan,  it  was  suggested, 
would  promote  greater  accommodation  of  individual  differences  and  staff 
utilization — provided  that  flexible  procedures  of  organization  were  used 
and  supervised. 

Guideline;  That  utilization  of  teacher  resources  be  facilitated 
through  selection,  placement,  staff  patterns,  and  programs  of 
staff  development  which  are  determined  within  the  context  of  the 
teacher's  role  in  special  class  programming. 

Physical  Resources 

Enrichment  programming  was  affected  by  availability,  organization, 
and  utilization  of  physical  resources. 

School  plant.  In  every  case,  the  size  of  class  enrollments  imposed 
some  limitations  on  classroom  study  and  activity.  In  two  schools,  further 
limitations  resulted  from  the  lack  of  adequate  library  facilities  and  fully 
usable  auditoria. 

Finding  suitable  locations  for  special  classes,  in  this  rapidly 
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expanding  school  system,  was  a  significant  problem.  However,  no  particu¬ 
lar  arrangements  had  been  made,  either  in  terms  of  short  or  long  ranged 
planning,  to  ensure  availability  of  special  facilities  or  suitable  loca¬ 
tions  for  such  classes. 

Equipment  and  materials.  Graded  materials  were  inadequate  for 
specialized  and  advanced  enrichment  programming.  For  example,  there  was  a 
major  need  for  increased  library  resources  to  accommodate  diverse  and 
advanced  reading  and  research  requirements.  Moreover,  many  existing 
resources  were  not  utilized  fully,  as  shown  by  the  teachers'  reluctance 
to  use  all  appropriate  resources  available  from  school  sources.  In  this 
regard,  however,  two  problems  were  noted;  inaccessibility  of  some  re¬ 
sources;  lack  of  adequate  planning  and  co-ordination  at  the  school  level. 

The  importance  of  appropriate  instructional  resources  in  programs 
for  the  gifted  is  emphasized  in  the  literature.  Taylor,  for  instance, 
stresses  that  gifted  children  must  have  problems  and  materials  to  be 
intelligent  about. The  National  Education  Association  also  refers  to 
the  need  for  enrichment  resources  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  gifted, 

1  o 

notably  libraries,  audio-visual  aids,  and  science  equipment.  ° 

Libraries,  in  particular,  are  regarded  as  essential  resources  for 
intellectual  exploration  and  enrichment.  For  example,  the  Canadian 

l^Harold  Taylor,  "Education:  For  What  and  For  Whom?"  School  and 
Society.  XLIX  (January,  1939),  65-73. 

■^Administration:  Procedures  and  School  Practices  for  the  Acade¬ 
mically  Talented  Student  in  the  Secondary  School .  Project  on  the  Academi¬ 
cally  Talented  Student  and  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  (Washington:  National  Education  Association,  I960),  pp.  122-24. 
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Education  Association  survey  data  point  up  the  fact  that  gifted  pupils 
require  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  materials  for  study,  especially 
books. 

A  wide  variety  of  instructional  resources  is  required  in  enrich¬ 
ment  programming.  That  such  resources  should  relate  to  actual  pupil- 
program  needs  is  evident.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  such 
devices  for  learning  should  be  promoted  at  the  school  level  by  means  of 
administrative  planning  and  co-ordination.  These  goals  cannot  be  achieved 
by  teachers  alone. 

Guideline:  That  special  physical  resources  needs  of  special 

class  programs  be  provided,  through: 

(a)  short  and  long  range  planning  related  to  school  plant 

facilities  and  their  locations; 

(b)  adequate  supply  and  utilization  of  instructional  resources 

related  to  pupil-program  needs. 

Pupil  Services 

Five  aspects  of  pupil  services  are  examined:  admission;  accounting; 
promotion  policies  and  practices;  guidance;  child  study.  In  conclusion, 
the  factor  of  class  size  and  organization  is  considered,  as  it  applies  to 
these  areas  of  pupil  services. 

Admission.  Special  class  programs  provided  a  partial  service  only 
for  gifted  pupils  in  the  school  system.  First,  screening,  identification, 
and  selection  services  were  based  almost  entirely  on  the  use  of  traditional 

■^Canadian  Education  Association.  "Survey  of  the  Gifted  Child," 
1954.  (Mimeographed.) 
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intelligence  tests.  Second,  not  all  pupils  who  qualified  on  this  basis 
were  given  a  placement  or  opportunity  to  consider  one.  Third,  use  of 
group  tests  in  the  initial  screening  process  may  have  prevented  some 
candidates,  e.g.,  new  citizens  of  non-English  speaking  backgrounder 
children  who  had  experienced  emotional  or  other  difficulties  during  the 
administering  of  these  tests,  from  obtaining  sufficiently  high  enough 
scores  to  warrant  a  follow-up  individual  test. 

Accounting.  Absence  of  supplementary  and  continuous  procedures 
for  keeping  pupil  and  curriculum  records  related  to  enrichment  needs  and 
achievements  hindered  internal  operation  of  the  special  class  program. 
This  was  inevitable  to  some  degree  each  time  a  pupil  was  assigned  to 
another  teacher  or  higher  grade  level.  In  those  cases  where  standard 
accounting  forms  and  procedures  were  supplemented,  this  difficulty  was 
alleviated. 

Most  personnel  concerned  agreed  that  some  form  of  supplementary 
pupil-program  accounting  was  required. 

Promotion  policies  and  practices.  All  pupils  had  the  intellectual 
capacity  necessary  to  complete  the  eight-year  elementary  program  in  a 
shorter  time.  Considering  the  expected  near-average  ages  of  graduation 
from  Grade  XII  for  most  of  these  pupils,  the  policy  which  permitted 
acceleration  by  one  year  should  have  benefited  more  pupils  than  it  did. 

Most  personnel  interviewed  favoured  acceleration  for  suitable 
candidates  by  one  year.  Some  support  was  also  given  to  a  second  year  of 
acceleration  for  such  pupils. 

The  literature  is  replete  with  debate  on  the  subject.  Opponents 
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point  to  the  danger  of  social  and  emotional  maladjustment,  if  the  child  is 

removed  from  his  chronological  age  group.  Those  who  advocate  acceleration 

share  opinions  similar  to  those  of  Terman  and  Oden  who  state  that  evidence 

from  extensive  investigations  indicate  that  this  fear  is  largely  false. 

These  researchers  state  further  that,  on  the  basis  of  their  thirty  year 

follow-up  study,  children  whose  I.Q.  was  135  or  higher  and  who  were 

accelerated  by  as  much  as  three  years  in  elementary-secondary  programs 

were  usually  more  successful  than  their  matched  peers  who  were  not 
1 5 

accelerated.  Pressey  and  Hildreth  state  that,  obviously,  not  all  gifted 
pupils  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  progress  in  school.  They 
estimate,  however, that  a  large  proportion  of  these  children  might  complete 
high  school  by  age  16  or  earlier.'^  Applying  this  latter  guideline  to  the 
program  studied  would  mean  that  all  but  one  pupil  should  be  accelerated  or 
accelerated  again.* 

Enrichment  is  not  the  only  technique  for  developing  the  pupil*s 
potential.  Some  acceleration  is  also  required  in  many  cases. 


Guidance.  Cases  of  poorly  motivated  and  underachieving  pupils 
pointed  up  the  need  for  extended  guidance  services.  Teachers  themselves 
did  not  have  either  the  specialized  training  or  time  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  psychological  problems  involved. 


^Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Melita  H.  Oden,  "Major  Issues  in  the  Education 
of  Gifted  Children,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education.  V  (September,  1954), 
230-32. 


^Sidney  L.  Pressey  and  Gertrude  Hildreth,  "Strengths  and  Weaknesses 
of  accelerating  the  Academically  Talented,"  The  Identification  and  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Academically  Talented  Student  in  the  American  Secondary  School 
(Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1958),  p.  74. 
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References  to  the  literature  indicate  that  considerable  importance 
is  attached  to  guidance  and  counselling  services  as  a  part  of  programs  for 
the  gifted.  Passow  and  associates  express  the  view  that  guidance  for  the 
gifted  should  be  conceived  as  a  broad,  comprehensive  service — one  which 
includes  consideration  for  identification,  program,  and  vocational 
considerations.^  Terman  and  Oden  express  the  considered  opinion  that 
appalling  wastage  of  gifted  brainpower  occurs  when  necessary  counselling 
services  are  not  provided  following  identification.^ 

Chil d  study.  Aside  from  incidental  investigations  made  by  teachers, 
there  was  no  definite  provision  made  for  intensive  and  extensive  case 
studies  of  pupils.  Opinions  were  expressed  to  the  effect  that  such 
studies  should  be  undertaken.  One  reason  for  this  view  was  that  findings 
derived  from  such  study  would  help  teachers  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  each  child.  In  turn,  this  information  would  contribute  to  more 
effective  and  efficient  planning  of  enrichment  content  and  method^as  this 
applied  to  both  individuals  and  groups  as  well  as  the  various  subject  areas. 

Guideline:  That  pupil  services  related  to  special  class  program¬ 

ming  be  made  more  comprehensive,  through: 

(a)  procedures  of  admission  designed  to  give  every  eligible  child 

the  opportunity  for  placement; 

(b)  supplementary  and  continuous  pupil-program  accounting; 

1 7A.  H.  Passow  and  others,  Planning  for  Talented  Youth:  Consi derations 
for  Public  Schools  (Talented  Youth  Project,  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of 
School  Experimentation.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1955),  pp.  59-61. 

l^Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Melita  H.  Oden,  ojo.  cit. 
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(c)  acceleration  before  and  after  admission,  as  required; 

(d)  specialized  guidance  services; 

(e)  child  study. 

Class  size  and  organization.  Selection  and  placement  procedures 
were  intended  to  provide  a  diversity  of  pupil  abilities,  achievements,  and 
backgrounds  in  each  class.  Yet,  enrollments  in  each  class  were  approxim¬ 
ately  the  same  as  those  of  regular  classes.  Paradoxically,  enrollments 
in  classes  for  the  educably  mentally  handicapped,  where  heterogeneity  of 
pupil  variables  was  comparatively  limited,  varied  from  about  ten  to 
twenty. 

Variability  among  the  gifted  was  extensive.  When  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  factor  of  class  size,  it  was  an  almost  unmanageable  problem, 
insofar  as  development  of  unique  aspects  of  individual  potential  was 
concerned. 

Most  school  personnel  interviewed  regarded  class  size  as  a  signi¬ 
ficant  factor  in  providing  for  utilization  of  human  and  material  instruc¬ 
tional  resources  and,  more  particularly,  development  of  individual  pupil 
potential.  These  personnel  were  of  the  opinion  that  fewer  pupils  should 
be  enrolled  in  each  class.  What  the  ideal  number  should  be  was  not  agreed 
upon;  however,  the  average  of  all  suggestions  was  twenty-two. 

Pressey  and  Hildreth  recommend  that  such  classes  be  kept  small. 

Woolcock  is  more  specific.  He  explains  that 

Gifted  students  are  usually  highly  articulate,  more  widely  read, 
more  curious,  and  have  many  more  ideas  to  express  than  other  stu¬ 
dents  at  their  age.  Therefore,  they  should  be  given  ample  opportunity 


^Pressey  and  Hildreth,  0£.  ci_t . ,  p.  77. 
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to  express  themselves  and  to  participate  and  communicate  in  their 
classes.  Groups  of  seminar  size,  ten  to  fifteen,  are  clearly 
required  for  these  promising  students.^ 

Pupil  differences  were  extensive  within  given  grades  and  classes, 
as  profile  data  indicate.  Differences  were  also  noted  in  the  teachers' 
particular  areas  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  interests.  Therefore,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  class  size  alone  would  not  correct  the  problem.  More  flexible 
organization  of  pupils  and  teachers  would  also  have  to  be  attempted  within 
the  schools  concerned. 

Justification  for  such  an  arrangement  would,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  administrative  services  provided,  particularly  those  provided 
at  the  school  level.  Proper  handling  of  these  arrangements,  it  seems 
likely,  could  result  in  significantly  better  pupil  services,  instruction, 
and  programming. 

Guideline:  That  class  size  and  organization  be  designed  and 

supervised  to  promote  optimum  development  of  individual  potential 
through  full  utilization  of  all  instructional  resources  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

Public  and  Professional  Relations 

Few  planned  and  continuous  arrangements  were  made  to  inform  the 
public  or  staff  of  the  special  educational  needs  and  achievements  of  the 
academically  talented.  Similarly,  little  was  done  to  publicize  the  work 
and  purposes  of  special  class  programs. 

Stereotyped  ideas  about  the  gifted  were  considered  to  be  a  source 
of  some  difficulty  by  most  teachers.  Misconceptions  of  the  problems 

^Cyril  William  Woolcock,  New  Approaches  to  the  Education  of  the 
Gifted  (Chicago:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1961),  p.  39. 
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involved  in  special  class  work  was  also  considered  to  be  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  by  some  teachers,  especially  as  this  related  to  other  staff  members. 

Laycock  refers  to  the  need  for  both  public  and  professional  rela¬ 
tions,  insofar  as  the  education  of  the  gifted  is  concerned. ^  Kelly 
recommends  the  planning  of  public  relations  programs  which  will  involve 
the  participation  of  all  concerned. 22 

Williams  points  up  the  need  for  well-planned,  continuous  efforts  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  program's  purposes  and  progress.  He  states 
further  that  provisions  for  public  acceptance  and  continuation  of  a 
program  should  not  be  limited  to  those  outside  the  school.  Consideration 
for  pupils  and  teachers  is  also  required. 22 

A  planned  program  to  inform  the  public  and  profession  of  the  nature 
and  educational  needs  of  the  gifted  is  required.  Resulting  understanding, 
it  is  hoped,  might  evoke  more  wide-spread  willingness  to  support  the  kind 
of  differentiated  educational  program  required,  financially  and  otherwise. 

Guideline:  That  programs  of  public  and  professional  relations 
be  planned  to  disseminate  information  of,  and  to  win  support 
for,  the  kind  of  differentiated  curriculum  required  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  gifted. 


Finances 


Actual  costs  of  the  special  class  program  were  not  determined, 


pi 

Laycock,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  72. 

pp 

Claude  Kelly,  "Insuring  Community  Support  for  Talent  Development 
Programs,"  Working  With  Superior  Students:  Theories  and  Practices,  ed.  Bruce 
Shertzer  (North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  Pro¬ 
ject  on  Guidance  and  Motivation  of  Superior  and  Talented  Students,  Chicago: 
Science  Research  Associates,  I960),  p.  22. 

23williams,  ojd.  cit. ,  pp.  412-13. 
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thereby  making  analyses  and  comparisons  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
certainty.  Moreover,  drafting  of  the  annual  Educational  Program  did  not 
involve  preliminary  staff  involvement  on  a  formal  basis,  thereby  isola¬ 
ting  support  for  necessary  program  improvements  in  the  Central  Office. 

As  a  result,  it  appeared  that  economy  measures  to  hold  taxation  "in  line" 
sometimes  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  supplementary  expenditures  which 
would  facilitate  such  improvements. 

The  National  Education  Association  indicates  that,  in  the  United 
States  at  least,  precise  figures  on  the  real  costs  of  programs  for  the 
gifted  are  not  available. 24  The  effects  of  acceleration,  for  example, 
are  not  usually  taken  into  account  in  calculations  of  costs. 

Ideally,  necessary  educational  needs  of  pupils  and  program  should 
precede  meditation  on  mill  rates.  Obviously,  provision  for  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  cannot  be  translated  into  the  same  dollars  and  cents 
considerations  for  all  pupils  any  more  than  it  can  be  manifested  by  the 
same  educational  program  for  all.  Differentiation  in  programming  implies 
some  additional  expenditures:  for  library  resources,  special  materials  and 
equipment,  adequate  facilities,  and  manageable  class  size. 

Argument  for  these  requirements  must  be  sound.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  accepted  by  those  who  instruct  the  gifted  in  the  classroom,  as  well  as 
those  responsible  for  administering  the  program. 

Guideline:  That  financial  support  for  special  class  programs  be 

24 

Admini stration:  Procedures  and  School  Practices  for  the  Academi¬ 
cally  Talented  Student  in  the  Secondary  School  (Washington:  National 
Education  Association,  I960),  p.  132. 


based  on  the  educational  needs  involved,  as  determined  by  means 
of  prior,  co-operative  staff  study  and  planning. 
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III.  SUMMARY  OF  GUIDELINES 


1.  That  policies  and  related  regulations  be  designed  to  promote 
optimum  facilitation  of  teaching  and  learning  within  the 
limits  of  the  definition  of  giftedness  to  be  discovered  and 
developed  and  the  school's  capacity  for  making  such  provisions. 

2.  That  co-ordination  of  administrative  organization  and  structure 
required  for  operation  of  special  class  programs  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  clear  definition  of  general  and  specific 
staff  functions  and  relationships. 

3.  That  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  operation  of  special 
classes  be  defined  and  developed  accordingly. 

4.  That  utilization  of  teacher  resources  be  facilitated  through 
selection,  placement,  staff  patterns,  and  programs  for  staff 
development  which  are  determined  within  the  context  of  the 
teacher's  role  in  special  class  programming. 

5.  That  special  physical  resources  needs  of  special  class  programs 
be  provided,  through: 

(a)  short  and  long  range  planning  related  to  school  plant 
facilities  and  their  locations; 

(b)  adequate  supply  and  utilization  of  instructional  resources 
related  to  pupil-program  needs. 

6.  That  pupil  services  related  to  special  class  programming  be  made 
more  comprehensive,  through: 

(a)  procedures  of  admission  designed  to  give  every  eligible 
child  the  opportunity  for  placement; 

(b)  supplementary  and  continuous  pupil-program  accounting; 

(c)  acceleration  before  and  after  admission,  as  required; 

(d)  specialized  guidance  services; 

(e)  child  study. 

That  class  size  and  organization  be  designed  and  supervised  to 
promote  optimum  development  of  individual  potential  through 
full  utilization  of  all  instructional  resources  and  services. 


7. 
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8.  That  programs  of  public  and  professional  relations  be  planned 
to  disseminate  information  of,  and  to  win  support  for,  the 

kind  of  differentiated  curriculum  required  to  meet  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  gifted. 

9.  That  financial  support  for  special  class  programs  be  based  on 
the  educational  needs  involved, as  determined  by  means  of  prior, 
co-operative  staff  study  and  planning. 
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RECOMMENDED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  IN  CURRICULUM  FOR  GRADES  FIVE  TO  EIGHT 
IN  MINUTES  PER  WEEK  AND  PERCENTAGES  PER  WEEK  FOR  CLASS  WORK 


Activity  or  Subject 

All 

Grades 

Opening  exercises  .  .  . 

.  75 

min. 

per  week  or 

3%  of 

class  time 

General  Assembly  .  .  . 

.  30 

minutes 

per 

week 

or  2%  of 

class 

time 

Recesses  . 

.  150 

minutes 

per 

week 

Unassigned  . 

minutes 

per 

week 

or  2%  of 

class 

time 

Total  non-teaching  time 

excluding  recesses.  . 

.  165 

minutes 

per 

week 

or  7% 

of 

class 

time 

Total  non-teaching  time 

.  315 

minutes 

• 

Grade; 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Min. 

Min. 

% 

Min. 

% 

Min 

.  # 

English: 

Language 

150 

10 

150 

10 

150 

10 

150 

10 

Handwriting 

50 

3. 

3 

50 

3. 

3  50 

3 

.3  50 

3.3 

Spelling 

100 

6. 

7 

100 

6. 

7  75 

5 

75 

5 

Reading 

180 

12 

180 

12 

60 

4 

45 

3 

Literature 

90 

6 

90 

6 

100 

6 

.7  100 

6.7 

Arithmetic 

225 

15 

225 

15 

225 

15 

225 

15 

Social  Studies 

225 

15 

225 

15 

225 

15 

225 

15 

Science 

90 

6 

90 

6 

90 

6 

90 

6 

Health 

45 

3 

45 

3 

45 

3 

45 

3 

Physical  Education 

60 

4 

60 

4 

60 

4 

60 

4 

Art 

60 

4 

60 

4 

60 

4 

60 

4 

Music 

60 

4 

60 

4 

60 

4 

60 

4 

Manual  Training  and 

Home  Economics 

135 

9 

150 

10 

Total  teaching  time 

1335 

89 

1335 

89 

1335 

89 

1335 

89 

Grand  total,  excluding 

recesses 

1500 

100 

1500 

100 

1500 

100 

1500 

100 

, 
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PUPIL  PROFILE 


NAME 

BOY 

GIRL 

C.  A. 

I.Q. 

TEST 

GRADE 

SCHOOL 

TEACHER 

ENROLLMENT 

Standardized 

Test  Scores 

Test 

Form  Date  Test 

System  Score 

Difference 

Mean 

Mean 

Xl 

x2 

X 

(X  -  X2) 

Achievement  General  Progress  Ratine 

Subject  Letter-grade  standing 


All  subjects  . 

Handwriting  . 

Oral  Language  .  .  .  . 
Written  Language  .  .  . 
Mechanical  Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  Problems.  . 
Oral  Reading  .  .  .  . 
Silent  Reading  .  .  .  . 

Spelling  . 

Health  . 

Science  . 

Social  Studies  .  .  .  . 
Home  Economics  .  .  .  . 
Manual  Training  .  .  . 

Literature  . 

Grammar  . 

Iowa  Language  .  .  .  . 


does  his  best 
does  fairly  well 
is  not  progressing 
satisfactorily;  can 
do  much  better 


Talent  Potential 

_ language  arts 

_ _ mathematics 

science 

_ social  studies 

_ physical  skills 

art 

music 

_ dramatics 

_ mechanical  skills 

_ leadership 
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INTERVIEW  NO.  1 
For  Teachers 

SCHOOL  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS  FOR  ENRICHMENT 


TEACHER 


GRADE  ENROLLMENT 


A.  Curricular  Enrichment 

1.  In  which  of  the  following  "subjects"  suggested  or  prescribed 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  have  school  curricular  enrich¬ 
ments  been  provided  for  during  the  1960-61  school  year?  Which  of  these 
have  involved  (a)  class,  (b)  group,  and  (c)  individual  enrichments? 

Subject_ Enrichment:  Class_ Group  Individual 


Handwriting 
Oral  Language 
Written  Language 
Arithmetic 
Oral  Reading 
Silent  Reading 
Spelling 
Health 

Physical  Education 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Home  Economics 

Manual  Training 

Literature 

Art 

Music 


2.  What  additional  subjects  or  courses  are  offered  by  the  system, 
the  school,  the  classroom  teacher?  Which  of  these  have  involved  (a)  class, 
(b)  group,  and  (c)  individual  enrichments? 


Subject  or  course  Enrichment:  Class  Group  Individual 


3.  In  the  order  listed  in  (j)  and  (2)  describe  each  subjects 
enrichments  in  terms  of  (a)  content,  (b)  activities  and  methods,  (c) 
special  skills,  and  (d)  time  allotment,  wherever  possible. 
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B.  Extra-Curricular  Enrichment 

1.  What  extra-curricular  activities  are  planned  at  the  System 
level?  Which,  if  any,  of  these  activities  apply  to  the  academically 
talented  only? 

2.  What  extra-curricular  activities  are  planned  at  the  School 
level?  Which,  if  any,  of  these  apply  to  the  academically  talented  only? 

3.  What  extra-curricular  activities  are  planned  at  the  Classroom 

level? 
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Saskatoon  Public  Schools 

LIBRARIES  FCR  ACADEMICALLY- TALENTED  CLASSES 
1.  Basic  Library:  This  will  be  similar  for  all  classes,  and  remain  in 
the  classroom  during  the  tenure  of  the  class: 

Set  of  Encyclopedia:  World  Book  Junior  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  or 
Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia 

Pi ctionarv  (at  least  one):  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 
English-French  Dictionary:  Cassell's 
Atlas.  Poetry  Anthology.  Bird  Book,  etc. 

All  manual s  or  texts  which  are  sent  to  similar  grades 
A  subscription  to  a  suitable  periodical  (presently  Natural  History- 
Nature  Magazine,  also  Blue  Jay,  Ca  Va) 

Major  Reference  Books  such  as: 

Golden  Treasurey  of  Natural  History 
Story  of  Painting  for  Young  People 
Wonder  Book  of  Knowledge  (Winston) 

Golden  Geography  of  the  World 

Golden  Book  of  Astronomy 

Our  Friend  the  Atom  (large  edition) 

Illustrated  Minute  Biographies 
The  World  We  Live  In 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  -  ad.  Watson 


Children's  Homer  -  Col urn 
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The  Heroes  -  Kingsley 

One  set  (10)  Golden  Nature  Guides  -  Birds,  Fishes,  Weather,  Stars, 
Mammals,  Trees,  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Insects,  Rocks  and  Minerals, 
Seashores. 

2.  Other  Library  Books:  Present  libraries  are  to  be  retained,  but 
additional  books  for  the  circulating  library  are  to  be  borrowed  as  needed 
from  the  A-T  section  of  the  Office  Library,  in  groups  of,  say,  15  books 
at  a  time.  This  practice  will  ensure  a  supply  of  new  reading  from  time 
to  time,  for  children  who  remain  in  the  same  room  for  several  years. 

3.  Added  Reading  Program:  Sets  of  books  of  acceptable  literary  standards 
will  be  supplied  from  the  Office  upon  request: 

a.  Grade  V  (after  the  Basic  Reader): 

The  Firelight  Book  -  Grade  VI  level  of  prose  and  poetry  Series 

b.  Grade  VI  (after  the  Basic  Reader): 

Journeys  -  Grade  VII  level  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians 

c.  Grade  VII:  A  set  of  trade  books,  same  title,  for  enrichment  study, 
(e.g.  Lost  in  the  Barrens  -  Mowat,  studied  in  Miss  Campbell*s  class) 

d.  Grade  VIII:  Additional  materials  will  be  supplied  if  the  teachers 
feel  that  the  regular  program  needs  supplementation. 

4.  Supplementary  Reading  for  Grades  VTI-VIII,  as  required  by  the  Department 
of  Education:  These  books  are  clearly  marked  on  the  front  fly-leaf.  They 
should  be  available  only  to  the  grade  specified.  Those  books  not  in  use 
should  be  packed,  clearly  marked,  and  stored  until  required.  These  bocks, 
for  Grade  VII  or  Grade  VIII,  should  be  used  by  either  class  in  the  same 
school . 

May  12,  I960. 
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